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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dana L. Farnsworth, M.D., Medical Director, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
contributed an article last March, which members mentioned in the Journat survey as their 
favorite article. So we were very happy to obtain his permission to publish another timely 
interpretation of teen-agers in our culture. 


C. Wright Mills is Associate Professor of Sociology, Columbia University, and Visiting 
Professor of Human Relations at Brandeis University. He is the author of “White Collar,” 
a sociological study of the white-collar worker and “New Men of Power,” a collective por- 
trait of the role of labor leaders in our country. In this issue of the Journat he has con- 
tributed an article delivered as a speech at the Herald Tribune Forum, Oct. 1953, and 
reprinted with permission of the Herald Tribune through the courtesy of Mrs. Theodore 
Waller, Forum Director, on a topic of immense importance in the education of high school 
and college students—the unity of their leisure and their work and the use of leisure for 
self understanding and creative experience. Thus both work and leisure become “phases of 
one meaningful whole.” 


Althea K. Hottel needs no introduction to our readers. Her leadership in the Asso- 
ciation, in her position of Dean of Women at the University of Pennsylvania, and in inter- 
national affairs has long been recognized. More recently she has assumed responsibility as 
Director of the Commission on the Education of Women, which she describes briefly in her 
article on “The Changing Status of Women.” 


Margaret Habein, Dean, College for Women, The University of Rochester, has con- 
tributed to this issue an article based on an inspiring speech given at the October meeting 
of the New York State Association of Deans and Guidance Personnel. Her emphasis on 
the development of personalities who can help to effect desirable social change should lead 
to much reflection on the part of all counselors. 


Hilda Threlkeld, Dean of Women and Professor of Education, University of Louisville, 
Kentucky, weaves theory and practical suggestions in her description of the process of teacher- 
education in the development of moral and spiritual values on a statewide basis. 


Esther Friedrich Vreeland, Dean of Women, Alma College, Alma, Michigan, has 
written, as an article, the talk, which was praised by members at the Annual Convention last 
April. It is sound and practical, and based on the author’s ten years of experience of teaching 
and counseling in the field of marriage and family relations. 


Emma Fleer Muller, Clara M. Berghoefer, Marie G. Truax, John E. Emerson, Oscar 
Walchirk, Staff and Director of Student Activities of the Chicago Teachers College, have 
described a successful experience in leadership training in its broadest sense in their article, 


“A Camp Workshop—Springboard to School Esprit de Corps.” 


William Sharkan writes a helpful short article on a specialized aspect of the residence 
hall problem with which so many of our readers are concerned. 


Amelia Melnik and Rita Collipp assisted in preparing the manuscript for this issue. 











The Impact Of Our Times On Teen-Agers* 


DANA L. FARNSWORTH, M.D. 


These are exciting times in which 
we live. Those of us who have 
watched the rapid, not to say violent, 
changes in our society in the decades 
since 1910 have been alternately 
thrilled, excited, frightened, disgusted 
and enthralled by the changes in com- 
munication, in transportation, in better 
health conditions, and in all the thou- 
sands of ways our lives have been 
materially improved or altered. We 
almost feel sorry for our younger 
colleagues who take radio, good auto- 
mobiles, central heating, air travel, 
and all such modern developments for 
granted because they cannot appre- 
ciate them as well for not having lived 
without them. Our satisfaction in not- 
ing the rapid introduction of aids to 
better living is tempered, and fre- 
quently checked entirely, by the real- 
ization that similar progress is not 
being made in values, in the purposes 
of living, in the understanding of our- 
selves as complicated human beings 
who must have more than material 
sustenance for satisfying living. As 
we advance materially we tend to de- 
velop an air of satisfaction, to become 
smug, to forget our less fortunate 
fellows; to assume that we, as Ameri- 
cans, are somehow a little wiser, a 
little more generous, a little more en- 
titled to a good break, than other 
people. Now let us take a look at 


*Condensation of talk given at Mount Holyoke 
College, June 6, 1953. 
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what this climate of opinion is doing 
to our young people, particularly col- 
lege students. 

One thing which is common in the 
experience of practically all the pres- 
ent college generation is rapid change. 
A century ago a person born into a 
family had about him, as he grew up, 
many and various signs of stability. 
He was intimately familiar with the 
work of his father and his mother and 
learned how to do things by imitating 
them as they carried out their mani- 
fold responsibilities. He was aware 
of birth, death, and the breeding of 
animals. He respected the ever pres- 
ent threat of nature in its violent forms 
and admired and enjoyed its benefi- 
cent gifts. He could look forward to 
a future that he could in some way 
envisage, even if not too accurately. 
He had as many stimuli in a month as 
the average youngster now has in a 
single afternoon. The teen-ager of to- 
day sees the news on television as it 
happens, and labor-saving devices are 
taken for granted. He assumes that all 
these material things came easily and 
naturally and are his birthright. Pas- 
sive acquisition of knowledge and en- 
tertainment by observation are em- 
phasized to him at the expense of 
personal participation in the learning 
process and in actually doing those 
things which are enjoyable. The re- 
sult is a generation much more ca- 
pable from the standpoint of informa- 
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tion and skills than any previous one, 
but equally deficient in knowing what 
to do with its knowledge. 

We of the older generation bear a 
heavy responsibility for the glorifica- 
tion of change for its own sake, for 
passive absorption rather than active 
participation, for our emphasis on 
quantity rather than quality, on excite- 
ment rather than satisfaction, and for 
our extreme materialistic philosophy. 
In a thousand and one ways we inti- 
mate that it is the results that count, 
that success is equivalent to wealth, 
and that we must not pass judgments 
in the field of values because there 
are no accurate standards by which 
they can be measured. 

If one may judge by the difficulties 
described in word, manner or action 
by the college students who consult us 
for help in emotional crises, a dis- 
turbed or unsatisfactory relationship 
with parents or parent substitutes fre- 
quently contributes to unhappiness or 
failure in college. It is the complex 
of attitudes formed about others in 
early childhood that determines in 
large measure whether the adult shall 
be secure or insecure, able to give and 
receive affection or be suspicious and 
self-protective, generally optimistic or 
pessimistic. Of course, undesirable at- 
tributes can be modified at any age, 
but with decreasing ease as time goes 
on. 

In the great majority of instances 
of academic failure in the colleges 
that select their students carefully on 
the basis of good high and prepara- 
tory school records, the cause is not 
lack of ability but rather inability to 
make adequate use of the capacities 
the student possesses. This inability 
is usually the result of emotional con- 


we 


flict, part of which may be obvious 
to the student and his family, while 
another part may be hidden or uncon- 
scious. A father or mother who is too 
dominant, or over-solicitous, may en- 
gender feelings of resentment which 
the student finds unacceptable. He 
represses these feelings, but the emo- 
tion is still there, not “worked 
through” and in place of logical ex- 
pression or action, the student loses 
interest, develops panic during exam- 
inations, or indulges in provocative 
behavior which brings down on him 
the disapproval of his fellows. 

A very high percentage of the dis- 
ciplinary problems that I have en- 
countered in the past eighteen years 
have been preceded in the individual 
concerned with psychological conflicts 
of considerable seriousness. A com- 
mon background pattern is that of 
friction in the home, lack of parental 
self-discipline, too much money, and 
no sense of purpose. Those who ap- 
parently run their lives on the prin- 
ciple that money, hired companion- 
ship and supervision will serve to 
bring up satisfying children are all 
too often doomed to disappointment. 

In some students the spirit of rebel- 
lion sometimes goes so far as to make 
the student unhappy in his choice if 
the parents agree with it; in such in- 
stances it is a part of the counselor’s 
duty to help the student see that it is 
possible to make one’s own choices 
and acquire one’s independence and 
still keep on excellent terms with 
one’s parents. It is just as unfortunate 
from the psychological point of view 
to be impelled to oppose all evidences 
of authority and parental guidance as 
it is to submit meekly to domination. 
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When a person of middle age looks 
upon a group of young college stu- 
dents in their work, in their merry- 
making, or in their conversations with 
their fellows, it is difficult not to be a 
little fearful for them, perhaps a little 
condescending because of their blissful 
unawareness of so many of the haz- 
ards with which he is familiar. They 
seem to have so much to learn, and 
some of the old values seem of little 
consequence to them. 


Further reflection brings other dis- 
concerting thoughts. If the observer 
is capable of accurate self-reflection, 
he will soon realize that these young 
students are aware of many things 
that he had never heard of when he 
was of that age. They are at ease in 
situations in which he could hardly 
have managed to conduct himself 
creditably. At the same time he may 
also notice that many of them do not 
have a very clear idea of what they 
want to do, that their standards are 
vague or flexible, and they do not un- 
derstand themselves or their parents 
very well. Many of the young men, 
particularly, have very scanty knowl- 
edge of what kind of work their fath- 
ers perform. Increases in efficiency of 
communication, of travel, of health 
and sanitation, and of entertainment 
have not been matched by correspond- 
ing improvements in self-knowledge, 
insight, standards and ease of inter- 
personal relationships. In short, all 
the many ways of making life more 
meaningful and less hazardous in the 
personal sense have only served to 
make our lives more hazardous in the 
national and international sense, sim- 
ply because we have not yet learned 
how to live together harmoniously. 


At a meeting of the American Col- 
lege Health Association held in Bos- 
ton in 1952, Professor Gordon All- 
port of Harvard, in reporting his 
studies on “What Is on the Student’s 
Mind,” reported that American stu- 
dents in his research project seemed 
to be rather self-centered, preoccupied 
with advancement, security, and en- 
joyment of a rich and satisfying life, 
but too busy to identify themselves 
with national and social concerns. 
They feel great pressure to make 
money, to rise in social stature and to 
exceed in personal success the level 
reached by their parents. They have 
learned about their rights but possibly 
not enough about their duty to main- 
tain those rights. Our culture does 
not give a sense of solemn obligation 
to accompany the sense of freedom. 
There is left the tradition of individ- 
ualism devoid of duty, or material but 
not spiritual progress. But Professor 
Allport did find that young people 
did desire sounder values than our 
confused times can offer (1). 

In any conversation or discussion 
with young college men or women, 
feelings of frustration and futility are 
very apt to become evident, either 
concerning opportunities, military 
service, or the outlook for a reasonably 
stable world in which to bring up a 
family. All about them they see their 
elders concerning themselves with lo- 
cal or selfish causes with very little 
evidence of concern for the basic issues 
of liberty and freedom for all peoples. 

To determine what measures should 
be taken to increase the feeling on the 
part of our young men and women 
that they do have a share, a voice, and 
a responsibility in national and world 
affairs is one of our most urgent prob- 
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lems. The pressure to conform is all 
about us. It occurs in advertising, in 
radio and television, in our mass spec- 
tator sports, but most of all in the 
many efforts being made by strong 
interests to control our thinking. What 
makes people so unsure of democracy 
as to be unable to tolerate any criti- 
cism of its weaknesses is a major mys- 
tery. Why must we sit idly by while 
those who boast that they are defend- 
ers of freedom deprive us of it? Teen- 
agers learn from what they see and 
hear about them, by identifying with 
those they admire most. Only by be- 
coming worthy objects of identifica- 
tion can we expect to influence them 
in the direction of adopting the true 
democratic virtues. Can any young 
person really respect an older one who 
condones dishonest means which he 
hopes will bring about a desired re- 
sult? Our national tragedy is not un- 
desirable leaders, persons who are 
leading us to disaster and to the loss 
of our friends and allies, but the fact 
that we have so many reputable citi- 
zens who fall for their demagoguery. 

As one reads the newspapers and 
listens to news over the radio and tele- 
vision, it is most distressing to hear 
and see evidences of hatred in its viru- 
lent forms expressed both directly and 
indirectly. A Congressman, if one 
gives credence to reports, never re- 
quests information from a government 
agency or an individual, he “de- 
mands” it. Citizens never disapprove 
a decision, they are “irate” about it. 
A committee which comes up with a 
report after weeks or months of effort 
in which it wrestled with masses of 
contradictory opinions finds that it has 
“denounced” those whom it criticized 


and “whitewashed” those whose ac- 
tions it did not criticize. 

A good vocabulary, a pleasant style, 
a sense of humor and deft use of un- 
derstanding are, to my way of think- 
ing, more effective in the long run, 
and certainly easier on the nerves, 
than shrillness, distortion, dramatiza- 
tion of minor issues and garbling of 
information, even if not downright 
misrepresentation. Exposure of the 
teen-ager to a constant diet of this 
kind of intellectual trash is doing 
much to destroy his taste, his sense of 
values, and his peace of mind. 

Reflection on failure of the devel- 
opment of self-discipline in so many 
instances suggests that we in the col- 
leges might possibly think in terms 
of changing our concepts as to what 
we mean to young college students. 
All too often we are told that the col- 
lege authorities take the place of the 
parents, thus making one big family, 
so to speak. Acting on this assump- 
tion, we will perpetuate for the stu- 
dent many of the very same influences 
which bother him, cause him to feel 
that his dependence is being continued, 
and which incite him to rebellion. The 
futility of thinking that college au- 
thorities can take the place of the 
parent is shown by the fact that most 
parents cannot themselves continue 
the traditional parental roles of au- 
thority without exciting a great deal 
of resistance in the form of hostility, 
rejection, or “acting out” of feelings 
in unacceptable behavior. 

What we in the colleges need is a 
new idea of what our role toward stu- 
dents should be. Instead of trying to 
keep them out of trouble by protect- 
ing them, we need more emphasis on 
developing built-in controls. Rather 
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than relying on the guiding influences 
of home, we should build upon those 
influences which are helpful and try 
to create an environment in college 
in which self control is looked upon 
with the highest approval. I would 
even go so far as to recommend that 
some way be devised to include qual- 
ities of character, integrity, judgment 
and self-discipline in the grading sys- 
tems and that the grading system it- 
self have in it less emphasis on the 
purely intellectual accomplishment. 
Not that there should be any lowering 
of standards—far from it. Rather, the 
idea needs encouragement that knowl- 
edge is not enough; what is just as 
important is the meaning behind the 
knowledge, and its relationship to 
other life experiences. 

Frequently parents become very 
discouraged and self-critical because 
they feel that they have given every 
ounce of love and consideration pos- 
sible to their children and still find 
them ungrateful. This may be quite 
true, and about all the parents can do 
is to wait and bear in mind that all 
relationships at such a time are com- 
plicated and delicate and that social 
and emotional factors outside the 
home also influence them profoundly. 
A youngster can have the most idea] 
childhood, with all the conditions 
seemingly perfect, and still be a very 
difficult person for his parents to live 
with in his early maturity. In some 
way he must achieve separateness, a 
feeling of being a person in his own 
right, independence, with many 
strands of dependence left. With the 
body and appearance of a mature per- 
son, he has only the experience of a 
child, and with this he must blend 
what he has learned by identification, 


by his contact with parents and teach- 
ers, and come up with a personality 
of his own. 

For many people, a return to re- 
ligion is thought to be the answer to 
the acute sense of unrest and dissatis- 
faction experienced by young people. 
For many this is true. For many oth- 
ers, however, religion has lost its ap- 
peal in part at least because many 
groups practice quite narrow-minded 
concepts in the name of religion. A 
religion which does not respect other 
religions, which confuses dogma with 
absolute truth and which seeks for- 
cibly to impress its customs and forms 
on others, is not likely to inspire con- 
fidence in young people not already in 
the church. The need for spiritual 
growth is so great, and seemingly such 
a fundamental one, that those who 
oppose religion usually do so with 
such fervor as to make their negative 
feelings a sort of inverted religion. 
When our churches set the example 
of going about their business of serv- 
ing the spiritual as well as some of 
the material needs of their members, 
quietly and unobtrusively, without in- 
tolerance, and with great understand- 
ing of human problems from the 
world point of view, then our young 
people can identify themselves with 
religious programs with increasing 
confidence. Allport has said that 
“even in the period of rebellion most 
young people crave some satisfactory 
religious orientation. . . . Relatively 
few, it is true, have strong anchorage 
in doctrinal conviction, but the grop- 
ing is there” (2). 

If an unborn child had the oppor- 
tunity of choosing his parents, and if 
he were intuitively aware of the prob- 
lems concerning parents which dis- 
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turbed college students complain 
about or react against, he would pick 
them with these characteristics: 

1. They would love him in such 
a way that he would know it. 

2. They would be warm and flex- 
ible in their emotional reactions, 
and not ashamed of them. 

3. Their discipline would be firm, 
consistent, and applicable in 
general to themselves as well 
as the child. The guiding prin- 
ciple would be the welfare of 
all human beings, not just those 
of one’s own group. 

4. They would teach and show 
respectful and realistic attitudes 
toward body functions, without 
shame and with a sense of hu- 
mor. 

5. They would accept their mascu- 
line and feminine roles in such a 
way as to be suitable objects of 
identification for the child. 

6. Problems and disagreements 
would be worked out in such a 
manner as to give the child ex- 
perience in resolving difficulties 
but without developing over- 
powering anxiety. 

7. They would develop a home in 
the best neighborhood for chil- 
dren they could find. 

8. They would be willing to let 
him develop independence from 
them, gradually at first, almost 
completely by college age. By 
being willing to give him up 
they would, in all probability, 
keep his love, friendship and 
respect. 

If this improbable creature yet un- 

born were to speculate further about 
the nature of the family into which 


he wanted to grow up, he would come 
up against great difficulties in laying 
down general principles that are valid. 
A blueprint for satisfying family liv- 
ing must of necessity be somewhat 
indefinite in outline because of the 
necessity of respecting the individual- 
ity of all members of the family. He 
would find, however, that there is a 
way of thinking about one’s family 
that does serve the purpose without 
imposing deadening rigidities. George 
Santayana once said, “In families and 
between friends there is a great deal 
of unreasonable insistence on dominat- 
ing one another. The people we care 
for most give us the most trouble. 
Social enemies are easily ignored or 
avoided; but who shall deliver us 
from our families and their habits? 
It is we who cannot deliver ourselves 
from them. To stick to them is almost 
always the lesser mutilation of our 
primal will.” (3) 

Perhaps the following principles 
would serve as guides which animate 
satisfying family life: 

1. In the family or home there 
should be love and friendliness. In a 
set of rules of courtly love compiled in 
the twelfth century the first statement 
is, “Marriage is no real excuse for 
not loving.” (4) Roswell Gallagher 
in his recent book, Understanding 
Your Adolescent Son, says, “Kindli- 
ness antedates psychiatry by hundreds 
of years; its antiquity should not less- 
en your opinion of its usefulness.” (5) 

2. No one pattern of life is domi- 
nant. Neither the children’s, nor the 
father’s, nor the mother’s way of life 
should prevail, but instead a real com- 
promise, taking the form of full par- 
ticipation in the favorite activities of 
each, when practicable, rather than a 
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watering down of all interests to a de- 
gree that robs them of zest and en- 
thusiasm. 

3. Only one person at a time 
should get angry. Many of the tense 
situations that normally arise in all 
families pass off quickly if competing 
emotional reactions do not fan the 
disturbance into a more lasting clash 
of interests. 

4, Each person should have a con- 
siderable measure of individual free- 
dom and complete privacy. Dostoev- 
sky commented through one of his 
characters in “The House of the 
Dead” that the most exquisite torment 
throughout the long years of his Si- 
berian exile was the impossibility of 
ever getting out of the sight of some 
other human being. . 

5. Each member of the family 
should be treated with respect for his 
integrity as an individual and the 
wholly necessary intimacy of all kinds 
should not be violated. 

6. Each member should have the 
advantages both of being very close 
to his family and entirely separate, 
depending upon which is appropriate. 
This is a very difficult concept to ex- 
press clearly, yet it is vitally impor- 
tant. To be wholly dependent on one’s 
family is as disastrous as to be wholly 
and permanently separated from it. 

From my experience in dealing 
with young people in their late teens, 
I have become convinced that no fac- 
tor is so important in building strong 
personalities with good character and 
a sense of integrity and security as a 
Wholesome family life. Whether 
there is divorce in a family, or not, is 
a small matter compared to the ques- 


tion of whether there is love, respect, 
friendliness, consistency, and a sense 
of purpose. Our young people do as 
we do, not as we say, just as they 
have always done. The worst impact 
of our times on teen-agers is the glar- 
ing lack of public morality which 
causes us to tolerate dishonest means 
toward desirable ends, misrepresenta- 
tions in our chief agencies of communi- 
cation under the guise of making news 
interesting, and, most of all, the grow- 
ing tendency to condemn dissenting 
opinion, whatever it may be. In our 
attempts to maintain freedom and lib- 
erty, in which we are nearly all in 
basic agreement as to what we desire, 
we have fallen into the trap of think- 
ing we can keep these fundamental 
rights by forcing conformity on others, 
by condemning those with whom we 
disagree. Our problem is not the wel- 
fare of America but the welfare of 
mankind as a whole. In the family 
true usefulness and brotherhood can 
be taught. Unless this is done, our 
oncoming young people will find a 
world much less happy than ours has 
been. 
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The Unity of Work and Leisure* 


C. WRIGHT MILLS 


During the course of a recent study, 
I came upon a man who was doing 
three things at once, or rather who 
was having three things done to him 
at once. With one eye and an ear, he 
looked at and listened to a baseball 
game on TV. With his other ear he 
listened to jump music on the radio 
beside his chair. With his other eye 
and both hands he thumbed a bright- 
ly colored magazine. 

He was not drunk, although he was 
somewhat out of health by several 
years of overeating. He was not sick, 
although he did complain of worrying 
a good deal and, now that he had 
reached forty, of a vague bodily dis- 
comfort. He said that he was not 
tired, but still, on week ends, he was 
pretty much beat. He only worked 
eight hours a day, five days a week, 
but with the traffic and all it took him 
about an hour each way to and from 
work, which, after all, made 10 hours 
a day. 

Then, too, his work was too petty 
to be interesting but too complex to be 
routine, and, although he had rather 
a good job, it had no personal signifi- 
cance to him whatsoever. 

The year before he had bought a 
garden machine that did everything— 
and a truly huge amount of seed. But 
after the first season, the thing was 
hard to start and he had found out 
that it would not weed between the 
rows. Yes, he had a camera—didn’t 


*Reprinted from the New York Herald Tribune, 
October 25, 1953. 
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everyone?—but he had taken about 
everything there was to take around 
him, and when they had not come out 
like those in the picture magazines, 
even though his was a very expensive 
camera, he had become discouraged. 
His wife, he said, was playing bridge 
with the girls, in order, he said, smil- 
ingly, to get some relief from his 
being in the house all week end. Yes, 
she had tried to paint for a while, but 
she couldn’t learn to draw and did 
not actually enjoy doing those ab- 
stractions. 

Talking with this man, one could 
see that he was not unintelligent but 
that he was rather in a muddle about 
public affairs, snatching impatiently 
and haphazardly at the easy, emphatic 
conclusions. And as for his private 
life, one could see that although he 
was not aware of being unhappy, still 
the ground tone of his life experience 
was the state of sluggish distraction in 
which I had found him that Sunday 


afternoon. 


I 


I do not know if this man repre- 
sents the Average Middle Class 
American, but I do suppose that his 
condition is less exceptional than that 
of the fortunate and talented people 
whom we have heard this afternoon 
describing what they and other Amer- 
icans at leisure do. For most of our 
speakers—in fact or as ideal—have 
two things in common which set them 
off as a tiny minority in the United 
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States population: their leisure and 
their work form a unity. And they 
are capable of genuine individuality. 

For such people, leisure does not 
exist as a special problem in a sepa- 
rate realm. Their life-work is an in- 
dependent sphere of self-cultivating 
action which requires and contains 
what others call leisure. 

Apart from mere animal rest, the 
problem of leisure does not arise in a 
society or for an individual until work 
has been split from life. For if our 
work allows us to express our true 
interests and to facilitate their more 
skillful expression, then our leisure 
is not escape, or recuperation, or that 
tired frenzy by which we strive for 
the animated glee we call fun. 

Today many people have to trivial- 
ize their true interests into “hobbies,” 
which are socially considered as un- 
serious pastimes rather than the cen- 
ter of their real existence. But only 
by a craftsman-like style of life can 
the split domains of work and leisure 
become unified; and only by such self- 
cultivation can the everyday life be- 
come a medium for genuine culture. 
The deeper problems of leisure, and 
of the cultural content of leisure time, 
can be solved only when leisure and 
work are easy companions rather than 
tense opposites. 


II 


The most significant fact about 
work and play in modern times is that 
as the hours organized by work have 
decreased, the remaining hours have 
been intensively organized for com- 
mercial purposes. As the machinery of 
production has destroyed work as in- 
dependent, meaningful action, it has 


given many people more free time. 
But now the machinery of amusement 
is destroying the freedom of this time. 

The mere chronological fact of 
more time on our hands is a neces- 
sary condition for the cultivation of 
individuality, but by no means guar- 
antees it. As people have more time 
on their hands, most of it is taken 
away from them by the debilitating 
quality of their work, by the pace of 
their everyday routine, and by the 
ever-present media of mass distrac- 
tion. 

The mass production of distraction 
is now as much a part of the American 
way of life as the mass production of 
automobiles. In fact, the values that 
make up this way of life are more and 
more the values of an ethic of leisure. 
For, as work declines in meaning and 
gives no inner direction or center, 
leisure becomes the end of life itself, 
and the leisure ethic swallows up all 
values, including those of work. 


III 


The most important questions to 
ask of any sphere of society are: What 
kinds of men and women does it tend 
to create? What personal styles of life 
does it inculcate and reinforce? 

When we ask these questions seri- 
ously we have to answer: Of course 
there is a minority who use leisure 
for self-cultivation. I do not know 
whether that minority is getting 
smaller, standing still, or becoming 
larger. But the deeper point perhaps 
is that genuine self-cultivation—like 
genuine art—tends to be cut off from 
the major routines of American life. 
It is not a part of the average texture 
of everyday life in America. 

When it does occur it is among a 
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fortunate minority or it is an episode. 
And this minority is not counted 
among those whom we celebrate. 

Those we celebrate are the jabber- 
ing, aimless, lightwitted heroes of 
popular culture. Here are the cheer- 
ful illiterates at whose easy, empty 
chatter we chuckle. Here are the taut, 
mammary girls we so loudly admire 
as images of the female. Here are the 
athletes who have broken really im- 
portant statistical records. 

These personnel of the machinery 
of amusement are character-forming 
influences of the first order. By their 
pervasive distribution among the 
young, and by the absence of alterna- 
tives, such homey clowns, erotic ladies 
and statistical athletes become the 
models of the adolescent’s world of 
leisure. Where in America today can 
those who are coming into new leisure- 
time look for models of self-cultiva- 
tion rather than of distraction and 
mere pastime? 


IV 


All the ugly clamor of the radio, 
which has now been visualized on 
television, has become so much a part 
of the texture of our daily life that 
we do not truly experience it any 
more. It is good that we do not, else 
we should all become blathering 
idiots. But for this protection we pay 
a price: we become blasé. Our eyes 
and ears and feelings and imaginations 
withdraw in panic lest they be shat- 
tered. And this happens to us so early 
that we do not know that it is happen- 
ing. By our trained inattention, we 
thus blunt our capacity for liberating 
experience as we block off those ex- 
periences that would stultify us. 

But what leisure—genuine leisure 


—ought to do is relax our attention 
so that we come to know better our 
true selves and our capacities for 
creative experience. Beyond animal 
rest, which is both necessary and for 
many today quite difficult to get, gen- 
uine leisure allows and encourages our 
development of greater and truer in- 
dividuality. Leisure ought to be what 
work ought to be, and what neither of 
them usually is: a sphere of inde- 
pendent action. 

But more than that: genuine lei- 
sure, especially today, requires peri- 
ods of genuine privacy. For without 
privacy, there is no chance to discover, 
to create, and to reinforce our indi- 
viduality. And it is the lack of pri- 
vacy—one must say, the fear of pri- 
vacy—which places most of our non- 
working time at the disposal of these 
forces of modern society that would 
stereotype our tastes and lower the 
level of our enjoyments. 


V 


We ought to judge the quality and 
level of our personal culture by the 
best that has been achieved anywhere 
and any time, and we ought to go 
further than that: with our material 
equipment, and the more ample time 
it might make available, we ought to 
project our ideals even higher than 
the best mankind has ever achieved. 
Were we to do this, seriously and 
imaginatively, we would see that our 
choice is between genuine leisure, 
which enlarges the feeling and reason, 
and spurious leisure, which blunts the 
very capacity for truly personal ex- 
perience. 

The first thing to be said about this 
choice is that most Americans never 
get to make it. They have grown up 
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in a leisure pattern of distraction and 
sloth, and they do not really know 
the world of self-cultivation. 

The second thing to be said is that 
this is not due to any inheritent medi- 
ocrity of taste and capacity on their 
part. 

There is, of course, a widespread 
idea, often and carefully repeated, 
that on the market for leisure, the 
consumers determine the products, 
that people get childish fare because 
that is what they really want. We 
should not be misled by this naive and 
mistaken “democracy of taste,” in the 
name of which merchants of amuse- 
ment reinforce the prevailing low 
levels of experience in America. What 
a man does with his leisure is deter- 
mined by the leisure experiences that 
are most readily available to him, and 
by his sensibilities and tastes. But what 
has happened is this: 

As the hours of non-work have in- 
creased, the mass means of communi- 
cation and entertainment have trained 
the sensibilities and tastes of a genera- 
tion or more of Americans. For levels 
of sensibility are, in fact, largely ac- 
quired, by atmosphere and by train- 
ing. 

Moreover, these means of enter- 
tainment have become so continuously 
and so unavoidably available that the 


effort involved to cultivate and to 
gratify individual tastes is simply too 
great to be widely expected. In order 
really to allow a choice between gen- 
uine leisure and the spurious leisure 
that now prevails, the commercial pro- 
ducers who now hold the field would 
at least temporarily have to be put out 
of business. 
VI 

It has not been my purpose this 
afternoon to give angry, confident an- 
swers to the so-called problems of lei- 
sure in America. For surely, in our 
situation, it is more fruitful to ask the 
right questions than to provide the 
half answers now available to us. 

What I have asked is whether, 
properly conceived, there is any spe- 
cial problem of leisure? 

For is not any life worth living a 
life in which both work and leisure 
are but phases of one meaningful 
whole, a life which is largely com- 
posed of truly independent domains 
of experience, a life in which the mass 
means of distraction are not felt to be 
necessary? 

The so-called problem of leisure, 
in short, is the problem of how we can 
heighten the qualities of experience 
in all areas of American life to such 
an extent that there will be no prob- 
lem of leisure. 














The Changing Status of Women* 


ALTHEA K. HOTTEL 


The rapid changes which our cul- 
ture has undergone during this cen- 
tury are believed to have had an espe- 
cially noticeable impact upon the posi- 
tion of women in American society. 
While the primary responsibilities of 
the great majority of women in our 
country are homemaking and super- 
vising the family, an increasing pro- 
portion are assuming expanding roles 
in other vocations and in community 
interests. There is evidence, too, that 
women at different age levels may be 
ambivalent and confused about the 
combination of their various roles in 
homemaking, the rearing of children, 
as creators and perpetuators of human 
values, in careers or jobs, in commu- 
nity service and citizenship responsi- 
bility. As a result, there is a need for 
women to orient themselves to their 
changing responsibilities, for both 
men and women to better understand 
the emerging roles of each, as well as 
the cultural and psychological factors 
which influence their behavior and ac- 
tivities. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion in January, 1953 established a 
Commission on the Education of 
Women. This was initiated through 
the interest of a founder of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 
and a committee which the NADW 
appointed to appraise the changing na- 
ture of the times in which we live and 

*Speech delivered at the New York State Associa- 


tion of Deans and Guidance Personnel, Buffalo, New 
York, October 23, 1953. 
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the implication of these times for the 
education of women. Through the 
support of the Ellis L. Phillips Foun- 
dation, the Committee is endeavoring 
to study the actual and potential con- 
tributions of women to society. This 
will include research on the influence 
that education, social attitudes and 
culture patterns have had upon wom- 
en in the development of their per- 
sonalities, the use of their aptitudes, 
and the nature of their contributions. 
Special attention will be given to dis- 
covering what men and women con- 
sider to be the areas in which women 
have been adequately or inadequately 
prepared for their changing and ex- 
panding roles. It is anticipated that 
from these findings will emerge im- 
plications for education. 

The Commission on the Education 
of Women has communicated with 
1,050 colleges and universities where 
women are enrolled in the United 
States to enlist their suggestions for 
the research which would be valuable 
to them on this subject. They have 
also been asked to indicate what re- 
search they may have in progress or 
completed that would bear on the in- 
terests of the Commission. Members 
of the Commission have engaged in 
extensive consultation with social sci- 
entists and other well-qualified advis- 
ers. Seven outstanding social scientists 
representing the fields of anthropol- 
ogy, child development, psychology, 
social psychology, and sociology were 
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engaged to individually outline the 
major problems, to prepare a concept- 
ual approach to them, and a research 
design. After a six months’ study by 
the Commission members and an ex- 
amination of the proposals of the 
seven social scientists, the Commission 
on the Education of Women has 
agreed to undertake a broad and mul- 
tiple approach to a study of women 
as individuals and of their general 
and special contributions to society. 

At this stage the Commission has 
formed seven major purposes for its 
investigation, has outlined seven con- 
crete projects to implement these pur- 
poses, has agreed on the management 
of the research, and has estimated the 
financial cost of carrying forward its 
program. 

The seven major purposes proposed 
are: to study the roles of women in 
American society and the sources of 
confusion in these roles; to observe 
the influences that education, social at- 
titudes, and cultural patterns have had 
upon women in the development of 
their personalities, the use of their 
aptitudes, and the nature of their con- 
tributions; to ascertain the differences 
in child rearing and their effects 
on the personality, the aptitudes, at- 
titudes, and response of both sexes; to 
examine the motivation and basic proc- 
esses that affect the intellectual 
growth of men and women; to deter- 
mine what social factors inhibit, per- 
mit, or encourage the larger partici- 
pation of women in the family, eco- 
nomic, civic, and cultural life of this 
country; to determine what changes 
in roles men and women view as de- 
sirable and how these are related to 
definable trends; and from all of the 
above to make recommendations for 


change for the thoughtful considera- 
tion and action of the American peo- 
ple. 

On this occasion, with this prelimi- 
nary explanation of the activities of 
the Commission on the Education of 
Women, I should like to share brief- 
ly with you the thinking of the social 
scientists, some of whom have worked 
with the Commission. Their observa- 
tions based on independent research 
and individual concepts are pertinent 
for deans and guidance personnel. I 
should like to tell you, too, of the 
major concerns of the educational in- 
stitutions about women’s education. 
All of this has to do with the chang- 
ing status of women. I could quote 
detailed statistics to the effect that ac- 
cording to the 1950 census, the num- 
ber of women in the total labor force 
in 1950 was about four and a half 
times as large as the number working 
in 1890; that whereas the woman 
population almost tripled during these 
years, the woman labor force more 
than quadrupled; that the proportion 
of women engaged in work outside of 
their homes has risen more than 50% 
from 1890 to 1950; that women form 
30% of all civilian workers. But this 
you know. You are aware of the in- 
fluences too of urbanization, the in- 
crease in apartment living, a declining 
birth rate until recent years, and in- 
creasing education for women which 
has fitted them for a variety of new 
jobs which they are taking with the 
ever-pressing family need for addi- 
tional money income. More than half 
of the woman labor force today is 
married. Of the almost 19 million 
women in the labor force in April 
1952, more than 514 million—about 
three out of ten—were mothers of 
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children under 10 years of age. In 
1940, less than one tenth of the moth- 
ers in the population, who had chil- 
dren under 18 years of age, were 
working; by 1952, almost one fourth 
of such mothers were in the labor 
force. Since four fifths of all mothers 
in the labor force had husbands pres- 
ent, we must assume that for many 
of these women economic reasons 
force them, as well as widowed, di- 
vorced, and separated women, to ac- 
cept tremendous responsibilities of 
home, children, and an outside job.’ 

Even though there are more job 
opportunities for women, women’s in- 
come from their jobs has increased 
less than men’s income.” Men to a 
much greater extent than women from 
the educational standpoint are clear- 
ly fitting themselves for jobs which 
require longer training and offer high- 
er salaries. In comparison with men, 
women have less choice of employ- 
ment fields, and this situation tends 
to discourage women from spending 
long periods in acquiring the training 
necessary for higher-level jobs. Fur- 
thermore, in fields which require ad- 
vanced training and are traditionally 
open to women—teaching, nursing, 
social work, etc. — average earnings 
are almost always substantially lower 
than those in professions where men 
predominate. In 1951-1952, women 
earned about one third of all college 
degrees conferred that year, or double 
the proportion in 1890. In 1951- 
1952, women received college degrees 
in more than 60 different fields of 


‘United States Department of Labor, Women’s Bu- 
reau, Women as Workers, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 1953, pp. 1-2, 58, 68, 
69. 

*Ibid., pp. $2-84. 


study. However, the bulk of these 
degrees (40%) were in education. 
Job opportunities for women still are 
not broad enough to change materially 
the college-educated woman’s choice 
of teaching as a career, any more than 
they have changed the less-than-col- 
lege educated women’s choice of cleri- 
cal work.® Nevertheless, there is a 
constantly increasing number of wom- 
en in important posts in business and 
industry. 


As citizens, women are becoming 
more aware of the extent to which 
political action affects individual and 
family lives—and they are voting. 
But in actual participation in party 
politics, women are inclined to with- 
draw. There are an increasing num- 
ber of women, however, as candidates 
for Congress, in state legislatures, and 
in other elective offices. Some 10,000 
serve as county officers, a few as may- 
ors and in judiciary posts. Many are 
in civil service positions. 


Let us look at the status of women 
now from the standpoint of the social 
scientist and first through the mind 
of the anthropologist. The division 
and assignment of statuses with rela- 
tion to sex seems to be basic in all 
social systems. Most of them rational- 
ize differences in terms of the physio- 
logical differences between the sexes 
or their different roles in reproduc- 
tion. However, a comparative study 
of the statuses ascribed to women and 
men in different cultures, according to 
Linton, indicates the actual ascriptions 
are almost entirely determined by cul- 
ture.* There are very few societies 


®Tbid., pps 102-104. 


‘Ralph Linton, The Study of Man. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1936, pp. 113-131. 
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in which every important activity has 
not been definitely assigned to men or 
to women. As we are faced with the 
necessity, however, of reorganizing 
our social structure to meet the needs 
of a new technology and of spatial 
mobility unparalleled in human his- 
tory, our inherited system of statuses 
and roles is breaking down; yet a new 
system compatible with the actual 
conditions of modern life has not yet 
emerged. “The individual thus finds 
himself frequently confronted by sit- 
uations in which he is uncertain both 
of his own statuses and roles and of 
those of others. . . . This results in 
numerous disappointments and frus- 
trations.” 


Professor Talcott Parsons, sociolo- 
gist at Harvard University, has stated 
four distinguishable aspects of the 
feminine role. First is the domestic 
component which, though once a uni- 
tary whole, is now noticeably split 
into the two rather ill-fitting parts of 
mother-wife and housewife. Being a 
mother has real merit; but whenever 
a woman is heard to remark, “Oh, I 
am just a housewife,” she is doubting 
the importance of her work. Second 
is the career or job component which 
is becoming more and more important 
in the lives of many women. Third is 
the glamour girl; the fourth is 
the humanistic component which Flor- 
ence Kluckhohn calls the culture 
bearer component—meaning in this 
instance all the refinements—the aes- 
thetic, intellectual, and moral inter- 
ests—which busy men often see as the 
“embroidery” of American life which 
women can take care of in the spare 


®7bid., pp. 113-131. 


time that men themselves do not 
have. Mrs. Kluckhohn also adds a 
fifth aspect—the husband’s or father’s 
status symbol.” 


Most of the strains and tensions 
which so many women feel today 
arise, according to Florence Kluck- 
hohn, from the discrepancies in values 
which the above components are ex- 
pressing. Some of these components 
are in accord with general or domi- 
nant American values; others are not. 
She points out that women are partici- 
pating only partially or indirectly in 
those activities for which are reserved 
the most highly prized symbols of 
prestige and the most sought after re- 
wards. These activities are chiefly, of 
course, those of the business and pro- 
fessional world. Except in the role of 
mother, which lasts such a short time 
in modern families, typically feminine 
pursuits do not offer comparable satis- 
factions. Men in their main sphere of 
activity—the occupational world—are 
autonomous; women, in their domes- 
tic role—as wives, mothers, house- 
wives—are primarily representatives 
from whom expected behaviour in- 
volves group rather than individual 
goals. This presents a great difference 
in a country that ideally stands for an 
equality of the sexes. It becomes an 
issue as women seek an individualistic 
type of self-expression.’ 

The scope of the wife-mother role 
has been narrowed. As Margaret 
Mead has said: 


Every social pressure to which 


*Florence Rockwood Kluckhohn, “The American 
Woman’s Role” (Prepared for the Commission on 
the Education of Women of the American Council on 
Education, 1953), pp. 4-5: 


"Ibid., pp. 5-9. 
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she [the mother] is subjected tells 
her that she should not spoil her 
children’s lives, that she should let 
them lead their own lives, that she 
should make them independent and 
self-sufficient. Yet the more faith- 
fully she obeys these injunctions, 
the more she is working herself out 
of a job. Some day, while she is 
still a young woman .. . she will 
be alone, quite alone, in a home 
of her own.® 
In an action-centered, future-minded 
society, having no job to do of a chal- 
lenging prestige value creates a sense 
of uselessness which generates emo- 
tional disturbances. If the evaluation 
of women’s activities outside the home 
—in community and organizational 
work—was sufficiently high to give a 
sense of accomplishment, this would 
have immeasurable value. But this is 
not the case and so we see more and 
more women endeavoring to combine 
marriage and a career. 

These circumstances present special 
problems in education. From the first 
grade through college, the girl is 
taught to think and be independent, 
just as are her brothers. But the gen- 
eral hope of our society is that she 
will marry, not have to remain inde- 
pendent very long, and asa result will 
not use what she has learned. She 
will give her attention to things for 
which she has not been well trained. 
And then we ask, “Where are the 
women geniuses?” 

Robert R. Blake, psychologist, 
raises the question as to how women 
meet the dilemma of trying to main- 
tain a personally valid independence 
in the face of social contradiction. Do 


®Ibid., p. 8. 


they yield and avoid clashing by be- 
ing docile, by withdrawing, or by being 
“agreeable”? He points out that while 
yielding to social pressures is found 
among both men and women, in ex- 
periments which Asch developed and 
which he extended on the effects of 
majorities on individual judgments, 
for men roughly 35% of the responses 
on critical trials—where the subject 
faces a unanimous majority who have 
given a wrong report—are “yields,” 
and the % for women is closed to 55.° 
Because of the significance of these 
findings to society, the Commission 
on the Education of Women hopes to 
extend the above studies to ascertain 
whether there are positive relation- 
ships between social and cognitive in- 
dependence. 

The colleges and universities have 
indicated a deep concern with the 
problems in planning educational pro- 
grams that will be meaningful for 
women as human beings, but also as 
persons with roles that seem to be ex- 
panding and to a certain extent in 
conflict. Their major interests, as ex- 
pressed to the Commission on the 
Fducation of Women, refer to what 
the roles of women are; what propor- 
tionate emphasis should be placed on 
liberal or general education, vocational 
training, child development, and 
homemaking; whether women’s edu- 
cation should be different from men’s; 
what the impact is on society and 
family living patterns of women car- 
rying increasing responsibilities out- 
side the home; what are the employ- 
ment opportunities and problems of 
women from their standpoint and 


*Robert R. Blake, “Behavior Change and the Prob- 
lem of Education” (Paper prepared for the Commis- 
sion on the Education of Women, 1953), pp. 5-8. 
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from that of the employer; how can 
women best be educated for commu- 
nity leadership; why the creativity of 
women is relatively low when their 
intelligence is equal to that of men; 
what are the differences in the mo- 
tivation and the aptitudes of men and 
women; what preparation women 
should be given for the years between 
forty and seventy, as well as for the 
years between twenty and forty-five; 
what are the effects on the happiness 
and adjustment of men as women’s 
activities expand; how can women be 
prepared mentally and emotionally to 
meet the dual role of family and em- 
ployment responsibilities; what is the 
frequency of recurring dissatisfaction 
of women with their primary func- 
tions of mother and homemaker; how 
can women best be educated for 
adaptability. 

The Commission on the Education 
of Women therefore proposes to un- 
dertake: 


I. A Critical Study of the Literature and 
Research referring to the Major Pur- 
poses of the Investigation and an Analy- 
sis of the Implications for Education. 
This will include a critical study of: (a) 
the subjective literature depicting and 
analyzing the historic and current roles 
and statuses of women; (b) publisher re- 
search on the similarities and differences 
between men and women in aptitudes, 
skills, perception, and group behavior. 

II, Community Studies of Women’s Partici- 
pation in Our Society. A study will be 


made of the roles of women as these are 
represented in their interrelationships 
in some community or communities to 
be selected for intensive study. 

III. National Studies. (a) A national study 
of problems in the employment of wom- 
en including factors contributing to the 
success and failure of women employees, 
their skills and training, their astisfac- 
tion, opportunities for advancement, nad 
barriers to employment. (b) Other na- 
tional studies proposed by colleges, edu- 
cational and other interested orgnaiza- 
tions will be encouraged. 

IV. Developmental Studies. These will be 
undertaken on the differences of child 
rearing and their effects on the per- 
sonality, the aptitudes, attitudes, and re- 
sponses of both sexes. This will be sup- 
plemented by a study of the develop- 
ment of young, adult women and of 
women thrity-five to seventy years. 

V. Laboratory Studies. Laboratory studies 
which contribute new insights not ob- 
tainable from present information nor 
from community studies will be made. 
These will focus on the social condi- 
tions of learning. Since it is probable 
that our culture imposes stronger de- 
mands for social conformance on wom- 
en than it does on men, one study will 
examine how women resolve the contra- 
diction of the desire for personal inde- 
pendence and social integration. There 
will be personality studies, including es- 
pecially the “need for achievement.” 


This is a difficult and complex un- 
dertaking, but there is good reason 
to believe that it can be an important 
contribution to the understanding of 
men and women and to the education- 
al needs of both. 











Counseling—Reflecting and Participating 
in Social Change* 


MARGARET HABEIN 


It is a truism, of course, to say that 
we are living in a period of social 
change, of shifting standards and 
mores. Moral, ethical, and behavior 
codes are undergoing a mighty transi- 
tion from older absolute standards of 
conduct to standards which are more 
flexible and more immediately satisfy- 
ing. For all of us this is difficult. 
But, for young people whose value 
systems and judgments are also in a 
transitional stage and who are still 
groping toward a philosophy of living 
and ethics it is especially difficult. 
Thomas Carlyle in his French Rev- 
olution described its difficulty vividly 
and understandingly: “Individuals on 
the sudden find their old paths, old 
ways of acting and deciding vanish 
from under their feet and so there go 
they with clangor and terror, they 
know not as yet whether running, 
swimming or flying.” That counsel- 
ing in our high schools and colleges 
must keep pace with social change, 
must help young people to know 
whether they are “running, swim- 
ming or flying,” or merely walking 
is obvious. 

My first reaction to the title I am 
discussing today was that counseling 
reflects but slowly and participates but 
little in social change. As a matter 
of fact, I think we are often more 


*Speech given in Buffalo, New York to a meeting 
of the New York State Association of Deans and 
Guidance Personnel, Oct. 24, 1953. 
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concerned with the immediate adjust- 
ment of students to their environment 
than we are with their adjustment to 
a larger society outside the school. 
We are, because we have to be, in- 
terested in counseling for adjustment 
to immediate academic and social 
problems. We are concerned with 
drinking on the campus, with dating 
relationships on the campus, with stu- 
dents’ study habits, with achievement 
in the present environment. And this 
kind of counseling has but little bear- 
ing on later adjustments unless we 
are, as we counsel, teaching values, 
standards, problem-solving tech- 
niques which will prove useful to our 
students when they finally must make 
adjustments to life in their homes, to 
their jobs, to their communities, and 
this in the midst of a rapidly chang- 
ing world. Of course, if we do this, 
then our counseling does reflect and 
even participate in social change. If 
we do not, then we may be guilty of 
creating a static situation, of living in 
an ivory tower where life has no rela- 
tion to a larger context. 

We must be concerned with the 
immediate, of course, but we must 
also be concerned with the future and 
with the realities of twentieth century 
life. At the same time, I think we 
need to ask ourselves if we, as coun- 
selors, should participate in effecting 
social change, if, in doing so, we indoc- 
trinate in a way which is in conflict 
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with our belief in the democratic proc- 
ess. I wonder if our task is not rather 
to produce people who by virtue of 
their training, their knowledge, their 
insight, their values, their stability 
and maturity, and their attitudes to- 
ward social, moral, civic and world re- 
sponsibilities will go out of our educa- 
tional institutions and with others like 
them work in such a way that a better 
world is created. In this way, social 
change—good social change—will be 
reached through a truly democratic 
process. It is easy for a counselor who 
has the confidence of his students to in- 
doctrinate almost without knowing it. 
Always we must keep in delicate bal- 
ance confidence and influence in the 
counselor-counselee relationship. 

Of course, counseling does, how- 
ever slowly, reflect and participate 
in social change. It was not too many 
years ago that few schools throughout 
the country were housing students on 
a non-discriminatory basis. It was only 
three years ago, in fact, that a large 
and fine middle western university 
dared to take the first step in admit- 
ting Negro women to its residence 
halls. Gradually, however, more and 
more schools are seriously attacking 
discriminatory practices of all kinds 
and in so doing are indeed participat- 
ing in and reflecting social change. 
Again, it was not so many years ago 
that married women were denied the 
right to live in our residence halls. 
Now we take it quite for granted that 
if a student’s husband is in service or 
away from the community, she may 
live, if she chooses, in our campus 
residences. Social change as seen in 
earlier marriages and the demands of 
the draft is again reflected in our 
schools. 
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Certainly some of our gravest prob- 
lems reflect social change. Widespread 
cheating in our schools may serve to 
illustrate. Is it possible that we are 
here reflecting in part at least prac- 
tices which are extensive outside the 
school environment, such practices as 
income tax evasion and corruption in 
high places? Is a philosophy which 
places high premium on achievement 
but pays scant regard to the means by 
which achievement is reached being 
reflected on our campuses in such 
problems as academic dishonesty? We 
may here actually be participating in 
social change. The value we place on 
grades, the competition we often 
create through scholarship _ lists, 
through rivalry among sororities, fra- 
ternities, and residence halls may in- 
deed encourage dishonest practices in 
and out of the classroom. Counselors 
might well give long and serious 
thought to the whole problem of 
competition on our campuses and to 
the way in which its consequences are 
not only reflecting social change but 
participating in it. 

Again, our leadership problems 
may be reflecting social change. Ex- 
amples of irresponsible leadership at 
the local, national, and international 
level are not too difficult to find. Nor 
are they too difficult to find in our 
high schools and colleges. Perhaps we 
could participate in social change 
through more skilled training and 
counseling and understanding of our 
student leaders. Perhaps we ought to 
be more concerned than we have been 
about the complex motivation which 
takes our students into leadership 
roles. What are their motives? A sin- 
cere desire to be useful and helpful? 
An honest wish for training in respon- 
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sible leadership? Or personal axes to 
grind? Frustrations that demand 
pushing ahead of others aggressively 
and determinedly? A need for per- 
sonal glory? The relationship of 
counseling for leadership to social 
change is obvious. 

In some ways our counseling fails 
seriously to keep pace with social 
change. Early marriages have, for in- 
stance, created many problems and 
pressures for our women students. 
The sophomore, junior or senior 
woman in college today who is not 
engaged to be married is troubled 
whether she is willing to admit it or 
not. She often feels outside her group, 
she has real anxieties about her future, 
about her vocational and professional 
choices and preparation. I am sure 
that social change has not here been 
reflected in our counseling, at least to 
the extent that we are effective in 
helping young women to meet and 
deal with this particular problem. 

Nor has our counseling kept realis- 
tic pace with the changing status of 
the family in the twentieth century. 
We need to know much more than we 
now know about what many families 
are failing to give their children in 
order that we in the schools can try to 
fill in the gaps and make up for the 
deficiencies. The time is past for 
blaming other agencies for failure; 
the time is now for taking our stu- 
dents where they are and giving them 
what they need. If the home plays a 
less dynamic role than we think it 
should, then we shall simply have to 
play a more dynamic role. If students 
come to us lacking the experiences, 
the values, the standards the home 
should have given them, then we 
shall have to try to supply them. We 


have no other choice if we take serious 
responsibility for youth and for so- 
ciety. 

I am also concerned that our coun- 
seling has not kept pace with prob- 
lems as they relate to the curriculum, 
to the classroom and teaching proce- 
dures. I doubt that counselors can be 
really effective in high school or col- 
lege unless they have established firm, 
significant, and influential identity 
with these areas. I wonder, for in- 
stance, if the curriculum in most of 
our schools today is sufficiently in 
touch with life outside the school. Are 
we sure that all of our students are 
informed and literate in science and 
therefore able to cope with a scientific 
age, capable of understanding their 
environment, qualified to help make 
decisions, as they must in a democ- 
racy, about the uses we shall make of 
scientific discoveries? Are we teaching 
our scientists to have regard for the 
impact of their discoveries on society 
and thus helping them to be respon- 
sible citizens as well as responsible 
scientists? Are we teaching political 
science in such a way that our students 
are not only made to feel responsible 
for good government but are indeed 
participating in it? Are we giving our 
students a sympathetic understanding 
of and a warm interest in the people 
of other lands so that we may have 
some confidence in a future where all 
people can live together peacefully 
because they know and appreciate and 
have tolerance for each other’s back- 
grounds, points of view, and patterns 
of thinking? Are we, through our lit- 
erature, philosophy and ethics classes, 
presenting young people with stand- 
ards and values and beliefs which will 
help them in choosing their own? All 
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of this is our business as counselors 
just as it is our business to be inter- 
ested in and to have influence upon 
good teaching so that our students 
come out of the classroom not only 
with information and knowledge and 
skills, but with habits of independent 
thinking and the ability to make wise 
judgments. 

All this is our deep concern if we 
believe it is the total experience of 
the student that is important, if we 
understand that we cannot separate a 
student’s academic life, his social life, 
his personal life into small compart- 
ments and treat each separately. The 
counselor must take a broad, compre- 
hensive, inclusive view of the total 
educational process. If he has insight, 
skill, perception and real stature as a 
person, he can bring his influence to 
bear on the total school and the total 
student. This places upon him the 
heavy responsibility of keeping pace 
with social change, of being sensitive 
to changing needs in all areas of a 
student’s life, of keeping an intelli- 
gent balance between flexibility and 
stability. This is counseling for social 
change in the best environment in 
which to train for the tasks ahead. 

I said earlier that counseling should 
not participate in effecting social 
change, that this is contrary to demo- 
cratic practices, that our job is to train 
people on whom we can place with 
confidence the responsibilities of na- 
tional and world leadership. One of 
the most effective ways of training 
such people is to give them, under 
guidance, practice in carrying impor- 
tant responsibilities. Student govern- 
ment could help us train our future 
leaders and citizens for significant 
roles in their communities and in the 
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nation, but only if we permit it to 
operate on a level of high importance, 
oniy if we ask the students to partici- 
pate in decisions of significance and 
consequence. Part of the apathy which 
is evident on all our campuses may be 
the result of student government 
which handles only routine matters or 
merely acts as a front for the admin- 
istration. 

Ideally, no decisions should be 
made without the help of our stu- 
dents. Perhaps what we need is not 
student government at all, but com- 
munity government through which 
we illustrate that no problem can be 
solved by students alone, or faculty 
alone, or administration alone, but 
rather that the problem belongs to the 
whole community, because the whole 
community has a stake in the final 
outcome. So everybody discusses the 
problem, everybody understands it, 
everybody feels free to state his opin- 
ions, there is ample time for verbali- 
zation, there is experience in the fine 
art of compromise and in finally reach- 
ing a group conclusion. I wonder if in 
the age of the hydrogen bomb we have 
any other choice than to educate youth 
for this kind of problem solving. I 
question that we can survive if our 
students are not trained in the give 
and take of the conference table, in the 
sharing of ideas, in the understanding 
of many points of view. Here is an 
opportunity we are all too often miss- 
ing for giving our students a sense of 
real responsibility, an understanding 
of what participation in the commu- 
nity really means. Here is counseling 
for social change that is mandatory. 
And I share with most of my col- 
leagues in the counseling field a con- 
fident certainty. that students will re- 
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spond to such experience wisely and 
with integrity if we are completely 
sincere and honest in sharing with 
them, if they Anow beyond a doubt 
that their ideas have equal importance 
with all other ideas. 

An equally important area of train- 
ing for future leadership and citizen- 
ship relates to the whole controversial 
subject of discipline. The traditional 
point of view, of course, is that dis- 
cipline is punitive. A rule is broken, 
the result is a penalty. Certainly in 
our larger society, outside the class- 
room, the residence hall, the frater- 
nity, something of that sort happens. 
But I wonder if in our schools where 
we are educating for that larger so- 
ciety, we do not need to look very 
carefully at what we are aiming at in 
our regulations which, when broken, 
bring penalty. I like to think that our 
purpose is to build wholesome atti- 
tudes of honesty, of self-responsibility, 
of living with consideration for oth- 
ers. If that is our aim, then I think 
we may seriously question if discipline 
in the form of arbitrarily imposed 
penalties is the best method we can 
find for accomplishing our purpose. 
I believe we need to recognize that 
misbehavior is a behavior problem, 
and that if we really treat it as such 
and get at the cause, the result might 
be more self-determining, self-respon- 
sible people who act not because of a 
penalty nor yet because of a rule, but 
because they want to be responsible, 
mature individuals. Effective disci- 
pline results in changed attitudes, 
greater insight. Penalties alone are 
not the answer. Skilled counseling 
for self-responsibility may be. I take 
serious issue with the theory that 
counseling and disciplining cannot 


be done by the same person. They 
can be if by discipline we mean not 
punishment, but re-education and re- 
habilitation. Our task as counselors is 
not done until our students have come 
to terms with the meaning of self- 
discipline. 

Discipline inevitably brings us to 
the subject of rules. I am a little 
troubled by the eagerness of students 
to use rules as a solution to all their 
problems and by the way they often 
actually welcome them as a security 
against having to think and to make 
decisions. I wonder if through our 
rules we sometimes teach effective 
means of evasion rather than self-re- 
liance. Perhaps we need to do some 
careful research in determining wheth- 
er or not we can control our students 
through consideration for others, 
through adjustment to group living, 
through a sense of responsibility to 
their fellow men. If we could, the 
force of their influence upon their age 
would bring about momentous social 
change. Then we would really be ed- 
ucating for freedom. 

I have raised many questions; I 
have answered none. But of one thing 
I am sure. We who are in this busi- 
ness because we have faith in the dig- 
nity of human nature and in the in- 
herent potentialities for good in every 
human being must leave no stone un- 
turned in our efforts to turn out of 
our schools mature, responsible, ad- 
justed people who are not only able 
to deal with change but who are ca- 
pable of the kind of leadership that 
will produce those social changes 


which will give life and freedom and | 


opportunity to all people everywhere. 
This is our only hope for a brave new 
world ahead. 
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Improvement of Human Relations Through 


Emphasis on Moral and Spiritual Values* 


HILDA THRELKELD 


For the past six years, Kentucky 
has contributed to the improvement 
of human relations by emphasizing 
moral and spiritual values in educa- 
tion. Late in 1946, its Superintendent 
of Public Instruction appointed a state 
committee to study and to promote 
more effective teaching of moral and 
spiritual values in its public schools. 
This state committee, under the lead- 
ership of J. Mansir Tydings, con- 
sulted with citizens and educators in- 
terested in this problem, and in 1948, 
called to its assistance an advisory 
committee of professional educators 
under the chairmanship of William 
Clayton Bower. 

From their joint deliberations the 
following plans evolved: 

1. At the invitation of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and the State De- 
partment of Education a conference 
of city and county superintendents and 
teachers, together with representatives 
from the University and the state col- 
leges, was held at the University of 
Kentucky. This group unanimously 
adopted a preliminary statement of 
guiding principles formulated by the 
Committee and approved its proposed 
steps of procedure. 

2. Six pilot experimental schools 
were selected by the State Department 
of Education in cooperation with the 


*Presented as part of a panel at the Annual Con- 
vention in Chicago, April, 1953. 
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University of Kentucky, the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, and the four state 
colleges. Each of these six institutions 
agreed to sponsor the school nearest it 
and appointed a member of its staff as 
coordinator. 

3. Steps were taken to hold a 
workshop to orient the participating 
principals, supervisors, and teachers in 
the experiment, to work out prelimi- 
nary techniques, and to identify source 
materials. Scholarships for these par- 
ticipants were made possible by a gen- 
erous grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board. 

The first workshop was held at the 
University of Kentucky during its 
1949 summer session. Its purposes 
were: (1) to inform the experimental 
schools concerning the nature and 
philosophy of the movement to dis- 
cover and develop moral and spiritual 
values in education, (2) to give the 
participants actual experience in crea- 
tive procedures that they might use in 
their schools, and (3) to sensitize each 
of the workshop members to the mo- 
ral and spiritual values existing in the 
school community and the educational 
process. 

The workshop was composed of 
three parts: 

1. The general course covering 
the basic philosophy and desirable pro- 
cedures met two hours daily, with one 
hour for presentation and one for dis- 
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cussion. This course was given by Dr. 
Bower, director of the workshop. 

2. Five projects met simultane- 
ously three hours daily and dealt with 
the following topics: (a) the social 
analysis of the school community and 
behavior situations, (b) the analysis 
of the content of the school curric- 
ulum, (c) personal and group coun- 
seling, (d) sports and recreation, (e) 
the expression of moral and spiritual 
values through ceremonials, celebra- 
tions, and forms. 

3. A daily clearance period of one 
hour was devoted to reports from the 
five project groups on what they were 
doing, their procedures, and the re- 
sults they were achieving. Thus each 
project group benefited from the criti- 
cisms and suggestions of the other 
members of the workshop. One of the 
leaders of the workshop concluded 
the period with an evaluation of the 
day’s work. 

At the conclusion of the workshop 
it was generally agreed that its three- 
fold organization had proved very 
successful. Each group of representa- 
tives was encouraged to use the proce- 
dures it considered best suited to its 
particular educational setting and en- 
vironment. 

Naturally one of the first problems 
faced in September by the participants 
in the workshop was that of interpret- 
ing their learnings and experiences to 
the members of their respective facul- 
ties and of exploring with them a pro- 
gram for emphasizing moral and 
spiritual values in their particular 
school. In one situation, 

a series of six meetings was held early in the 
school year to give an overall view and to 


present reports from the five working com- 
mittees . . . the first meeting gave a general 


background of the overall program and de- 
scribed the role that the school had assumed 
and would develop further. The cooperation 
of the other teachers was asked and all were 
agreeable to the program. Everyone partici- 
pated in the discussion and attended all the 
meetings. Later on, each teacher who had 
attended the workshop took charge of a meet- 
ing and explained what a particular working 
group had done and how this part was related 
to the total program. The contributions of 
the entire workshop group, the questions of 
the new teachers, and the enthusiastic leader- 
ship showed that all of the teachers were 
aware of the total program at the end of the 
first two months of school. After this inten- 
sive study, a major portion of the time in all 
teachers’ meetings was devoted to work on 
developing moral and spiritual values in the 
school. 

While the teachers themselves were learning 
about the total plan, they were working with 
the students to acquaint them with the pro- 
gram. They felt that a great deal could be 
gained by giving the entire student body a 
general idea of what was being attempted, 
and by soliciting their help in making a suc- 
cess of the project. The principal gave in 
an assembly a very concise and understandable 
picture of the program. Teachers worked with 
children in both class and home room. These 
sessions helped to sensitize the student body to 
the need to emphasize values in all phases of 
the school program and their life together.” 


In order to acquaint the commu- 
nity leaders with what was being 
planned, the project was explained to 
the local PTA Chapter, the Rotary 
Clubs, and the Lions Clubs where the 
pilot school was located. They ex- 
pressed interest in furthering the pro- 
gram in all schools of the area. 

A second summer workshop similar 
to the first was held at the University 
of Kentucky in 1950. Its chief pur- 


Ellis F. Hartford, “Emphasizing the Moral and 
Spiritual Values in a Kentucky High School,” Bul- 
letin of the Bureau of School Service, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., Vol. XXV, No. 1 (Sep- 
tember, 1952), 23-24. 
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poses were: (1) to bring together the 
experiences of all the pilot schools, 
(2) to evaluate the program, and (3) 
to outline tentative plans for the fu- 
ture in each. 

The emphasis now shifted from 
experimentation in pilot schools to the 
extension and expansion of the pro- 
gram throughout the state. As a re- 
sult, workshops were held in five 
participating institutions in the sum- 
mer of 1951 and were open to all who 
were interested in the project. Each 
workshop was staffed by experienced 
directors, group leaders, and resource 
people. Open type workshops, includ- 
ing many parents, were held again in 
five colleges and universities in 1952 
and in the summer of 1953. 

A few important principles emerged 
from this experiment in improving 
human relations by emphasizing mo- 
ral and spiritual values: 

1. This is not another program to 
be added to the already crowded 
school schedule. It urges integrating 
the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values in the total school curriculum. 
It is a program of school people, by 
school people, and for school children. 

2. No fixed or uniform curric- 
ulum is recommended. Each program 
must grow from its own cultural and 
social setting. 

3. The role of the members is 
active participation and criticism, not 
listening and conformity. 

4. The role of leaders is to serve 
as guides and counselors and make 
available helpful materials of many 
types, to provide experiences in living 
and working together, in challenging 
the participants to do creative work, 
to think and experiment, to evaluate 


and reconstruct their purposes and 
procedures. 


5. The development of education 
in moral and spiritual values is a con- 
tinuous process and must grow by the 
active participation of as many teach- 
ers as possible. 


6. Moral and spiritual values are 
inherent in the relationships between 
parent and pupil, pupil and pupil, 
teacher and pupil, and teacher and 
parent. Most parents deeply appre- 
ciate the opportunity of participating 
with teachers in workshops and of 
being an integral part of the new 
developments in the school. 


7. The true value of all knowl- 
edge learned and skills acquired is 
their subsequent use in life situations. 

The outcomes of the workshops and 
the ensuing programs in the pilot 
schools have been impressive. One 
leader states: 

The fellowship of the workshop, deepened 
by a community experience, has awakened 
us to a realization of the significance of human 
values and the importance of people. We have 
made use of our differences, found that appre- 
ciation is better than tolerance, and have par- 
ticipated in the quality of fellowship found 
only in a free democratic atmosphere.” 


Another writes: 


The total school program has been smoother. 
Pupils are working with more aim and purpose 
as is shown by their acceptance of responsibil- 
ity, more actual work in study hall, a happy 
gracious atmosphere in the cafeteria. 


Teachers report there is better sports- 
manship in school games. Honesty 
and fair play have taken on new 
meanings. Teachers and students are 
more kind, thoughtful, and consider- 


%<Moral and Spiritual Values in Education—A Re- 
port on the Second Workshop,” Educational Bulletin, 
Kentucky Department of Education, Frankfort, Ky., 
Vol. XVIII, No. 8 (October, 1950), 905. 
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ate. One school representative feels 
that: 


Our world of moral and spiritual values 
influences our relationships, as unsuspected val- 
ues lie around us all, a secret in the simplest 
things, a wonder in the plainest, and a charm 


examples but we all felt that there was an 
understanding that we had not had before, a 
feeling that we were working on common 
ground and that we were not only enriching 
the children’s lives but were doing ‘ic same 
for our own. I cannot summarize any better 
than by quoting what a teacher said about her 


in the dullest. year’s work: “This has been the happiest year 


I have ever had at school.’ 


A principal says: 


It is hard to evaluate our work in concrete 


®Ibid., p. 745. 


We Americans have a strange—and to me disturbing—attitude toward the subject of 
power. We don’t like the word. We don’t like the concept. We are suspicious of people 
who talk about it. We like to feel that the adjustment of conflicting interests is something 
that can be taken care of by juridical norms and institutional devices, voluntarily accepted and 
not involving violence to the feelings or interests of anyone. We like to feel that this is the 
way our own life is arranged. We like to feel that if this principle were to be understood 
and observed by others as it is by us, it would put an end to many of the misunderstandings 
and conflicts that have marked our time. 


But we ignore the fact that power underlies our own society as it underlies every other 
order of human affairs distinguishable from chaos. Order and civilization are not self- 
engendering. They do not flow from themselves or even from any universal and enlightened 
understanding of political institutions in the abstract. 


In our country, the element of power is peculiarly diffused. It is not concentrated, as it 
is in other countries, in what we might call the “pure form” of a national uniformed police 
establishment functioning as the vehicle of a central political will. Power with us does exist 
to some extent in courts of law and in police establishments, but it also exists in many other 
American institutions. In exists in our economic system, though not nearly to the degree the 
Marxists claim. Sometimes, unfortunately, it exists in irregular forces—in underworld 
groups, criminal gangs, or informal associations of a vigilane nature—capable of terrorizing 
their fellow citizens in one degree or another. Above all, it exists in the delicate compulsions 
of our social life, the force of community opinion within our country—in the respect we 
have for the good opinion of our neighbors. For reasons highly complex, we Americans place 
upon ourselves quite extraordinary obligations of conformity to the group in utterance and 
behavior, and this feature of our national life seems to be growing rather than declining. All 
these things can bring us to put restraints upon ourselves which in other parts of the world 
would be imposed upon people only by the straightforward exercise of the central police 


authority. 


George F. Kennan, “Training for Statesmanship,” Atlantic Monthly, May 1953, p. 41 
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Premarital Counseling—Developing Our Resources 


ESTHER FRIEDRICH VREELAND 


The role of the dean of women or 
counselor of girls in premarital coun- 
seling recalls the story of a small boy 
who discovered a new role for himself 
in school. One day, as he returned 
home, he told his mother that he had 
learned a new word. “What is it?” 
she asked with interest. ‘“Coopera- 
tion,” he replied. “And what does co- 
operation mean?” the mother asked. 
“Tt means,” said the boy, “that you 
gotta do it.” So it is with counseling 
in the area of marriage and family 
relationships. Sooner or later, if you 
are a dean of women or a counselor 
of girls, you must do it. 

Premarital counseling, as I see it, 
may be thought of as two rather dis- 
tinct types of service. The first is that 
which might be considered general 
personal counseling. It includes gui- 
dance in such areas as personal con- 
duct, personality development, relig- 
ion, etiquette, or sex education. The 
second is that type of counseling 
which is specifically premarital. It 
comes as the result of inquiry from 
the engaged couple regarding such 
matters as bridal etiquette, wedding 
plans, budget problems, apartment 
finding, legal requirements for mar- 
riage, premarital examination and 
blood tests, reading materials on sex 
adjustment in marriage, or how to get 
reliable birth control information. 
This is largely informational counsel- 
ing and is somewhat more directive 
than the former type. 


ee 


Florence Hollis (formerly of the 
Family Service Society, and now on 
the faculty of the New York School 
of Social Work), said recently that 
she did not consider marital counsel- 
ing a special field, like parent-child 
problems or vocational guidance. It is 
so largely a problem of psychological 
adjustment, she observed, that it is, in 
fact, general counseling. This is true, 
to some extent, also, of premarital 
counseling. Emotional tensions, frus- 
trations, personality conflicts and per- 
sonal insecurities are often involved 
whether they appear on the surface 
or not. Even a simple request for in- 
formation may be associated with 
strong emotional feeling, and it is 
hard to say where informational coun- 
seling begins and psychological coun- 
seling ends. Certainly it is true, as evi- 
dence from the Burgess and Cottrel,’ 
the Terman study,” and the findings 
from casework agencies show, that 
marital problems are, above all else, 
problems of the emotional adjustment 
of two persons. 


It must be recognized that the in- 
cidental counseling done by a dean of 
women, a teacher, counselor of girls, 
clergyman, physician, lawyer, or other 
person whose major responsibilities lie 
in a field other than marital counsel- 
ing may be of a superficial sort. That 


*Burgess, E. W. and Cottrell, Leonard, Predicting 
Success or Failure in Marriage, Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1939, 

*Terman, Lewis M. Psychological Factors in Mar- 
ital Happiness, McGraw-Hill, 1939. 
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is to say, it is not of the same level as 
that provided by the psychiatrist or 
the psychiatric social worker. And one 
of the first responsibilities of the coun- 
selor is to recognize the limitations as 
well as the potentialities of her role 
in premarital counseling. Problems of 
psycho-sexual maladjustment, prob- 
lems of homosexuality, or other prob- 
lems requiring individual treatment 
over a prolonged period are matters 
for referral to other agencies. Some 
of the problems which a dean of 
women or a teacher-counselor may 
encounter are, on the other hand, so 
simple as to seem negligible to the 
layman. They are important, how- 
ever, to the student who experiences 
them. It is one of the truisms of coun- 
seling that every question raised by a 
student has significance for him, or he 
would not have asked it. 

Some illustrations of the types of 
problems presented by young adults 
are given below. They are based on 
the writer’s past 10 years’ experience 
of teaching and counseling in the field 
of marriage and family relationships. 
There are, first of all, the simple 
questions about wedding plans, legal 
aspects of marriage, and money man- 
agement from those who are contem- 
plating marriage. 

“Is it proper to have a wedding and a re- 
ception in a church,” they ask, “and not in- 
vite all the people to the reception?” “Who 
buys the dresses for the bridesmaids? Is it 
the bride, or the girls themselves?” “What 
items are the groom’s responsibility?” “How 
much does it cost to put on a formal wed- 
ding?” “Who gives the bride away when her 
parents are divorced and she lives with her 


mother who has remarried?” “Where can you 
get help on making budgets?” 


These and many similar questions 


are largely a request for information, 
though they may involve emotional 
factors as well. There may be a con- 
flict with the bride’s mother over wed- 
ding details, for example, or concern 
on the part of the groom over his legal 
and economic responsibilities in mar- 
riage. 

Then there are the numerous prob- 
lems relating to dating. 


“How can I get a date? I don’t seem to get 
much attention from boys.” Or, “I wonder 
if you could help me get a date with one of 
the girls from Smith Hall? There is one girl 
there I like especially well.” “How can you 
tell whether you are really in love or not?” 
“How long should you go steady before you 
get engaged?” “What can you do when your 
parents object to the fellow (or girl) you go 
with?” “Why are parents so unreasonable 
sometimes!” “What should you do if you are 
ashamed of your parents and your home?” 
“How can you break up a relationship when it 
is no longer of value to you, without hurting 
the other person?” “What can you do if you 
don’t want to pet and neck as all the other 
couples do?” “What can be done if you are 
in love with a married man?” “What if you 
don’t care about boys at all? Is it abnormal?” 


Engagement problems often con- 
cern realities. 


“How much money do you think a couple 
ought to have before they get married?” 
“Where do you think a newly married couple 
ought to live? In an apartment where they 
have to pay $70.00 a month for rent? Or with 
the fellow’s parents, where they can save 
money?” “Under what circumstances should 
a girl work after marriage?” “What should 
an engaged couple do if one of them thinks 
there is some hereditary disease in their fam- 
ily?” “What kind of an examination is a girl 
supposed to have before marriage?” ‘What 
about sexual intercourse when a couple is en- 
gaged? Is it wrong?” “Where can a person get 
birth-control information?” “What will hap- 
pen if a girl marries a fellow who is going 
into military service? Should they wait?” 


Questions about mixed marriages 
are a frequent matter of inquiry. 
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“What are the risks of inter-faith mar- 
riages? Are Jewish-Gentile, Protestant-Catholic 
mariages as dangerous as some people seem to 
think?” “Is inter-racial marriage really to be 
avoided in this enlightened day?” “What 


about wide differences in education or socio- 


economic status?” 


Here again a high emotional con- 
tent may be involved. There may be 
present a need to revolt from early 
home life or unhappy childhood ex- 
perience. 

Certain psychological problems, 
such as the overly-strong attachment 
of a girl or boy to a parent, too, are 
not uncommon. 

“My father seems to think that no boy is 

good enough for me, and much as I like Jim, 
I can’t marry him if my father doesn’t think 
as much of him as I do.” 
Or certain morbid fears and worries 
may be present, as fear of one’s abil- 
ity to succeed in marriage, fear of 
childbirth, of “the wedding night,” or 
of the pain that may be experienced 
in sexual intercourse. What can a 
counselor do to help in cases of a bro- 
ken engagement or unrequited love? 
How can a girl decide between two 
equally attractive men when both 
want to marry her? How can a dean 
help out when there is trouble at home 
—an impending divorce, a parent’s 
extramarital affair, alcoholism, fath- 
er’s loss of job, financial reverses, 
hopeless invalidism, the death of a 
parent, or other family crisis? 

Again, there are the problems that 
involve administrative detail as well 
as individual needs. What can be done 
in cases of secret marriage, unwanted 
pregnancy, or homosexualism? What 
can be done for a girl who persists in 
decorating the bulletin board with 
overly-suggestive cartoons? What can 
be done with the girl who attempts 
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suicide in protest to her lover’s wan- 
ing interest? These and many other 
types of problems, as you know, rise 
up for deans to struggle with. 

The resources that are available to 
help in meeting these problems vary 
from place to place. The following 
three categories of resources may be 
suggested: First, developing one’s 
own strengths; secondly, using the re- 
sources of the campus; and thirdly, 
employing community resources. 

Enhancement of the counselor’s 
own adequacy by reading and study 
is an important obligation. Anything 
which will aid her in gaining an un- 
derstanding of the field of marriage 
and family relationships, and appre- 
ciation for the biological, psychologi- 
cal, and sociological knowledge relat- 
ing thereto is much to be desired. 
Similarly, the development of coun- 
seling skills is important. 

Referring to the resources of the 
campus, I should like to stress the im- 
portance of functional courses in. edu- 
cation for marriage and family life. 
Some 750 colleges and unversities 
now give instruction in this field, but 
the courses are not always adapted to 
student needs. In some cases they are 
traditional and theoretical rather than 
functional. A dean of women has the 
opportunity, if not the obligation, to 
encourage educational opportunities in 
this field. If well taught, if elective, 
and if so scheduled that they can be 
freely selected, marriage education 
courses can raise the level of maturity 
in this area tremendously. Like pre- 
ventive medicine, good courses in mar- 
riage education keep many “diseases” 
from developing. 

Such educational opportunities on 
the campus may begin in informal dis- 
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cussion groups, or non-credit courses 
in which leaders from various related 
fields share their knowledges. Per- 
haps it is the church foundations which 
initiate such study courses, as at the 
University of Illinois, or the Student 
Christian Association, or the YWCA 
and YMCA. On one campus with 
which I was associated, Mortar Board 
undertook a series of campus-wide lec- 
tures which ultimately resulted in a 
credit course in marriage education. 
In fact, the first of the credit courses 
to be developed on an American col- 
lege campus arose because of student 
demand rather than threugh faculty 
initiative. 

Sometimes a well selected shelf of 
books which can circulate freely in the 
dormitory is a useful device to interest 
those who have not the time nor the 
inclination for a semester course. Care 
should be taken in such instances to 
follow through with opportunities for 
counseling, or for informal discussions, 
lest some questions, doubts, or fears 
be left unresolved in the minds of the 
readers. The books to be circulated 
should, of course, be adapted to the 
level of student understanding and to 
the peculiar needs of the group in 
question. One dormitory house com- 
mittee, whose funds were limited, 
chose the following titles which proved 
to be highly popular: The Human 
Venture in Sex, Love, and Marriage 
by Peter Bertocci (Association Press, 
New York, 1950); Marriage for 
Moderns by Henry Bowman (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1948, rev. 
ed.); From Friendship to Marriage 
by Roy Burkhart (New York, 1937); 
When You Marry by Evelyn Duvall 
and Reuben Hill (Association Press, 
New York, 1945); A Girl Grows Up 


by Ruth Fedder (New York, 1939); 
Coming of Age by Esther Lloyd- 
Jones and Ruth Fedder (McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1941); Marriage Is 
a Serious Business by Randolph Ray 
(New York, 1944); Love at the 
Threshold by Frances Bruce Strain 
(New York, 1939, rev. ed.); and 
Your Best Foot Forward by Dorothy 
Stratton and Helen Schleman (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1940). 

Informal corridor discussion groups 
may, if under competent leadership, 
be a very useful experience. They 
may function as a form of group coun- 
seling, on occasion, and may have a 
therapeutic function as well. They 
may well be accompanied by similar 
discussion, or study groups under 
qualified leadership, for head resi- 
dents. The use of films in both for- 
mal and informal situations may be 
helpful. Field excursions, e.g., a visit 
to a domestic relations court, may like- 
wise be a useful experience. 

The whole campus activity and so- 
cial life program, too, may be highly 
educational in this area. Here lies the 
big opportunity for the student to try 
out the principles of human relations, 
to get experience in the intermingling 
of the sexes. All of these contribute 
to the wise choice of marriage partner 
and to an understanding of human be- 
havior in general. 

As for the campus counseling pro- 
gram in preparation for marriage, 
here again it is necessary to be aware 
of the varying campus resources, their 
possibilities and their limitations. In 
some situations the greatest good that 
a dean of women can do is to refer 
students with problems in this area to 
the teacher of marriage education, 
providing of course that he, or she, is 
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the understanding, qualified type. Or, 
perhaps, there is a qualified member 
of the psychology, or some other re- 
lated department, who can furnish aid. 
Where there is a centralized coun- 
seling staff, with a psychiatric consul- 
tation service, the line of referral is 
more direct. In the smaller colleges, 
deans must fortify themselves with a 
list of off-campus names for possible 
referrals. 

The use of certain personality in- 
ventories may be helpful, too, in teach- 
ing and in counseling. The intelligent 
modern candidates for marriage not 
infrequently ask what scientific aids 
are available that will help them to 
make a success of marriage. How can 
they find out, they want to know, 
whether they are fitted for each other 
or not? Here a comparison of their 
responses on personality inventories is 
helpful in showing the traits which 
are likely to produce conflict and those 
which are likely to produce harmony. 
Dr. Clifford Adams of Pennsylvania 
State College has developed a battery 
of tests, known as the “MHP Inven- 
tory,” which are very useful in this 
connection. I have used an earlier 
form of this inventory in combination 
with other personality tests and have 
found them to be very helpful in re- 
vealing discrepancies in personality. 
The use of these materials in teaching 
stimulated considerable out-of-class 
interest. They became known as the 
“how-to-pick-a-mate” tests, and were 
in demand by many couples and indi- 
viduals who were not enrolled in the 
courses. “Could we have one of these 
tests to see whether we are suited for 
each other?” “May I have one of 
those tests for my roommate?” Or, 
“T have a friend who is uncertain 


about her engagement; could I give 
her a set of these tests to use?” The 
answer was, “Yes, if you will bring 
them back for interpretation.” Almost 
invariably the persons who took the 
tests came in for a discussion of them 
and frequently these visits paved the 
way for further premarital counseling. 

In addition to the educational and 
counseling opportunities that may be 
provided on the campus, there are the 
various agencies in the larger commu- 
nity which may be utilized. Coun- 
selors in small colleges in rural areas 
have to depend largely on these re- 
sources, and those in larger institu- 
tions may likewise find them useful. 
It is well for a counselor to become 
acquainted with these resources in the 
nearest large city, even before the 
need for their use arises. 

The Family Service Society in most 
large cities offers a marriage counsel- 
ing and casework service. Jewish and 
Catholic welfare agencies in most 
metropolitan centers offer similar 
services. The Planned Parenthood 
Federation, known as Maternal Health 
Centers in some areas, likewise may 
be helpful, not only in giving married 
students counsel on the spacing of 
children, but in advising with regard 
to pregnancy tests and in providing 
premarital examination service. The 
National Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene and the American Psychological 
Association provide directories of psy- 
chological services. The National 
Council on Family Relations and the 
American Social Hygiene Association 
supply printed materials. Occasionally 
local ministers, lawyers, and doctors 
may be found useful as consultants or 
as referral agencies. Some commu- 
nities, through their churches, the 
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Parent-Teachers Association, or other 
organizations may offer helpful study 
courses. And an increasing number of 
colleges and universities are offering 
summer workshops or other study op- 
portunities in the area of marriage and 
family relationships. 

In summarizing I should like to say 
that it seems to me that deans of wo- 
men and counselors of girls can be and 
are doing a useful service in counsel- 
ing on marital and premarital prob- 
lems. They need to develop their 
own resources, their own skills and 
strengths, as much as possible, and to 


use the available resources of campus 
and community to the best possible 
advantage. They need to recognize 
the fact that their role as administra- 
tors may not always place them in the 
most advantageous position as coun- 
selors, though that may depend on 
the person rather than on the position. 
Again, they need to recognize their 
limitations as well as their potential- 
ities as counselors, being alert to the 
high emotional content of many of the 
problems in this area and of the need 
for referral when it is indicated. 


A Camp Workshop—Springboard To School 
Esprit De Corps 


BY THE PERSONNEL STAFF AND THE DIRECTOR OF ACTIVITIES OF THE CHICAGO 
TEACHERS COLLEGE* 


For some time various members of 
the faculty at Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, a public institution with a com- 
muting student body, had felt that a 
camp experience would be of educa- 
tional value for college students. In 
the spring of 1952, the Personnel 
Staff and the Director of Activities 
considered the possibility of such an 
experience for the orientation of en- 
tering students. However, it was de- 
cided that it might be wiser to have 
the first camp program formulated for 
and conducted with a smaller group 


*Emma Fleer Muller, Clara M. Berghoefer, Marie 
G. Truax, John W. Emerson, Oscar Walchirk. 


of students. The annual Student Ac- 
tivities Workshop for the purpose of 
coordinating student organization 
functions, seemed ideally suited to ini- 
tiate this program. 


Why a Srupent Activities CAMP 
WorkKSHOP? 


A camp workshop would create an 
environment for constructive, uninter- 
rupted group activity, impossible to 
duplicate on campus. In camp a more 
cohesive, natural and informal rela- 
tionship among students and between 
students and faculty members could 
be created. The stresses and strains 
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of the college campus and commuting 
problems would be avoided. 

Camp living conditions increase the 
recognition of the dependency of hu- 
man beings upon one another and 
highlight the need for cooperation and 
considerateness. In the camp environ- 
ment students see themselves more 
clearly in relation to the group and 
can study the group process. They 
can recognize actions that bring co- 
hesion rather than disruption and con- 
tribute to democratic group living in 
the classrooms as well as in the extra- 
class student activities. Through this 
experience unity and school spirit 
among students could be strength- 
ened. Moreover, the total personal 
experience should help the future 
teacher to recognize values inherent 
in the movement toward including 
camping experience in the regular ele- 
mentary school. 

Planning and executing camp work- 
shop activities would be specific train- 
ing and experience for students in 
techniques of organization, discussion 
procedures, parliamentary procedures, 
program planning, social and recrea- 
tional activities for all students. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


A Steering Committee comprised of 
both students and faculty should be 
formed. Student members should be 
chosen by the Student Council on the 
basis of previous camp experience, 
leadership qualities, and/or active par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities. 
Faculty members should include the 
Director of Activities; College Physi- 
cian; and representatives from the 
personnel staff, physical education de- 
partments, and class and club sponsors. 

The Steering Committee might con- 


sider (1) the values that can be de- 
rived from a Student Activities Camp 
Workshop to the college and to the 
individual student, (2) the procedures 
that should be planned to make the 
camp experience most effective, and 
to derive the kinds of values that are 
important in an experience of this 
kind, and (3) the camp experience 
could be evaluated. 

The Steering Committee should be 
cognizant of (1) the opportunities for 
all to participate, (2) the recognition 
of special needs that could be met by 
the activities, (3) the aptitudes of in- 
dividuals for different camping re- 
sponsibilities, allowing for necessary 
changes in assignments, if desirable. 

Although the original suggestion 
for the Camp Workshop came through 
the Personnel Office, the various 
phases of the program and planning 
were accomplished by the student 
members of the Steering Committee; 
faculty members were on hand to offer 
guidance and suggestions but not to 
direct the student group. At an all- 
day Steering Committee meeting be- 
fore the fall semester began, student 
members of the Committee divided 
among themselves responsibility for 
various phases of program planning. 
At a Student Council meeting imme- 
diately after the opening of school, 
other students volunteered to work on 
the program sub-committees. 

The original agenda as planned by 
the student members of the Steering 
Committee included a detailed sched- 
ule, by half-hour intervals, of the two 
days’ work. These schedules included 
time for travel, rising, meals, explora- 
tion of camp grounds, and recreation. 
The special topics scheduled were 
orientation, parliamentary procedure, 
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theory of leadership, group dynamics, 
and how to organize committees. A 
note on the place of the meetings and 
a plea for cooperation in being prompt 
at all meetings was added at the end 
of the schedule. 

The program proved to be compe- 
tently worked out as to timing and 
coverage, with adequate provision for 
meals and recreation. The meeting 
usually followed the pattern of an 
introductory half-hour talk by the 
speaker investigating the problem 
area, followed by a general discussion 
which explored possible solutions. 
Because the subjects chosen for discus- 
sion dealt with student life at C.T.C., 
response at the discussion periods was 
ready and relevant. Topics discussed 
were: Parliamentary Procedure, Du- 
ties of Organization Officers, How to 
Organize 2 Committee, Recreational 
Possibilities, and Group Dynamics. 
Pamphlets and other reading mate- 


rials related to leadership and group 
interaction were available. The Di- 
rector of Libraries had prepared a 
bibliography of materials available in 
the college library. 

It was apparent from the degree of 
involvement of all participants that it 
was their workshop. They were re- 
sponsible for its success or failure— 
they planned, they participated, and 
they accepted the attendant respon- 
sibilities. Group spirit was high. Ideas 
and opinions were exchanged more 
rapidly and with greater facility as the 
meetings progressed. 

This group spirit has already made 
itself felt in many ways on the campus 
—a freshman day program, greater 
extra-curricular class activity, a club 
orientation program. The group has 
set machinery in operation for future 
camp sessions and has continued to 
meet and plan for current and future 
campus needs. 





Housing For Married Students 


WILLIAM W. SHARKAN 


The married student is on the cam- 
pus to stay! 

Married war veterans have made 
their mark in higher education. They 
have proved without doubt that men 
and women can enjoy marriage and 
family life while getting an education. 

Before World War II, marriage of 
students in colleges and universities 
was almost taboo. In fact, getting 
married while a student in some col- 
leges meant automatic expulsion. To- 


day, because of changes wrought by 
married veterans returning to our 
campuses, and because of greater prep- 
aration for careers demanded by our 
highly specialized society, more and 
more young people are marrying 
while in college. The old idea of 
postponing marriage until college 
work is completed is losing favor in 
our present college population. 

These considerations raise new prob- 
lems for college and university ad- 
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ministrators. In a recent meeting of 
Deans of Men of the Southeastern 
Region at the University of Florida 
(March 2, 1953), schools in this re- 
gion showed interest in developing 
plans for permanent housing for mar- 
ried students. Other areas of the 
country are following suit. 

The state universities provide ade- 
quate evidence of the need for perma- 
nent housing for married students. An 
average of 24% of the students en- 
rolled in state universities in 1947 
were married. If this figure declines 
to only 10% by 1957, a state univer- 
sity enrolling 10,000 students will 
still need adequate housing for 1000 
married students. 

Many employers today are demand- 
ing Master’s Degrees as a qualification 
for the better jobs. This is especially 
true in the field of education, and in 


some engineering fields. Workers in 
some fields are finding it necessary to 
return to college for graduate work 
and further study in order to qualify 


for advancement. This frequently 
means bringing a family back to 
school. 

Universities have had the problem 
of housing married graduate students, 
but few institutions have done any- 
thing about it. The usual procedure 
has been for the married student to 
find housing for his family in room- 
ing houses near the university. The 
existing facilities are frequently in- 
adequate, and the university usually 
exercises no controls to insure min- 
imum standards of any kind. 

During the period of 15 years prior 
to World War II, there was practi- 
cally no residence hall construction on 
college and university campuses. Be- 
cause of the influx of returning vet- 


erans after the war ended, low-cost 
temorary housing, provided under the 
Lanham Act, was used to provide 
“homes” for returning servicemen 
who came back to ollege. This was 
“emergency” housing designed to pro- 
vide minimum facilities (1). 

According to one writer in this field, “The 
trouble with most of these ‘temporary’ projects 
is the necessity for replacement after their 
useful period of service. Some institutions are 
finding temporary veterans’ housing projects 
developing into permanent slums which are 
difficult to empty and raze without providing 
adequate housing of a permanent character” 
(9:53). 

Another writer, underlining the inadequacies 
of “temporary” housing states that the colleges 
and universities “have all been party to one of 
the greatest orgies of slum building that the 
country, and certainly the campuses, has ever 
seen. They built trailer towns, prefabricated 
cities . . . and the greatest conglomeration of 
architectural abortions and monstrosities since 
the days of Georgianesque and Gothicistic 
building on the campuses” (5:12). 

The great expedient of temporary 
housing has made no one happy. 
These temporary structures are begin- 
ning to deteriorate and to impose high 
costs for maintenance and operation. 
In terms of safety and architectural 
dignity, they leave much to be desired. 
This is how the problem rests today. 


Assume that you, as a dean of wom- 
en, would be invited to serve in a 
planning committee for a new housing 
project for married students. What 
are some of the questions you would 
ask so that this new building would 
exemplify your policies for the educa- 
tional and social development of the 
new residents? 

One of the major aspects of plan- 
ning permanent housing facilities for 
married students is the assessment of 
needs. Because of this factor, the plan- 
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ning committee in which you are in- 
volved should include representatives 
of the college administration, the chief 
business officer, members of the fac- 
ulty, an architect, and several married 
students. Staff members working in 
the existing residence halls program 
would also be valuable members of 
such a committee. 

Another aspect of the program 
would be the kind of residence hall 
you are going to build. It is very im- 
portant that the architecture and gen- 
eral appearance of the residence hall 
be consistent with the rest of the col- 
lege. 

Building family units, like the oth- 
er buildings on the campus, presents 
problems in costs and financing (3). 
One director of residence tells of 
plans that were drawn up, but con- 


struction never begun because of “real 


estate pressure and . . . the cost of 
construction at the time.” Buildings 
should be planned in such a way that 
it would be possible to rent vacant 
apartments to faculty couples or to 
townspeople if the demand for hous- 
ing of married students declines (4). 
This might involve special authoriz- 
ing arrangements (especially in state- 
supported institutions) which should 
be thoroughly investigated before the 
blue print stage is reached. 

The Federal Government provides 
some help in the solution of the 
financing problem through the Col- 
lege Housing Loan Program, author- 
ized by the Housing Act of 1950. The 
program, administered by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, pro- 
vides low-interest loans to educational 
institutions for the construction of stu- 
dent and faculty housing facilities. To 


date, $100,000,000 has been made 
available for loan. 

The various ramifications of new 
developments on the campus is an- 
other aspect to be considered. Solving 
the housing problem while at the 
same time developing a traffic or safe- 
ty problem does not show proper 
planning. 

The planned housing should pro- 
vide, in addition to cooking and sleep- 
ing facilities, adequate play-space for 
children. Family privacy is a very 
important consideration. Space for 
working, adequate lighting, “peace 
and quiet,” laundry facilities, and 
proximity to shopping centers and 
academic buildings, are all important 
details that must be considered. 

Will it be a short-term proposition 
or will it be built to last? The tem- 
porary structures left from World 
War II have shown that housing for 
married students must be built sturdy 
and functional enough to prevent their 
decay and depreciation at a greater 
rate than the rest of the college. It is 
not wise to develop a program which 
will in a few years become the slum 
area of the campus, which was the fate 
of so many “emergency” housing 
projects on the campuses after the last 
war. 

How are you going to furnish your 
building? The furniture for a married 
student residence hall must be chosen, 
not only on the basis of cost, construc- 
tion, suitability and appropriateness, 
but also upon its comfort and conve- 
nience (2). The use of plastics, treat- 
ment of walls and floors, and the prob- 
lem of built-in furniture versus wood 
and metal furniture all create press- 
ing issues which must be faced by the 
planning committe. Purchasing pro- 
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cedures and the knowledge of how 
and where to get advice is also im- 
portant. 

Another issue which is extremely 
important and which presents itself is 
how are you going to operate and 
maintain the building? What will be 
your relation to the building and 
grounds department? What will the 
problems be in relation to the business 
office? Will it be an interactive and 
progressive role or merely passive? 
Will the student personnel office dic- 
tate their wishes to the housing de- 
partment on matters of collection of 
fees, damage charges, and the multi- 
tudinous details which arise in front 
office procedures? These must be 


worked out before commencing the 
building program (7). 

Most important of all, what con- 
sideration will be given to the educa- 
tional purposes the apartment build- 


ing will serve? Will it be just a hotel 
and shelter for the married man and 
his family or will the dean of women 
have a definite policy for the educa- 
tional and social development of 
residents? The present concept of 
housing for the married student is be- 
yond the old philosophy of providing 
heat and shelter; it includes all activ- 
ities that contribute to the physical, 
emotional, and social well-being of the 
student and his family (6, 8). Hous- 
ing is only a means to the end, but it 
is an important means. 

This is the challenge which presents 
itself to personnel workers and ad- 
ministrators today. 

The responsibility for providing 


adequate, well-planned housing fa- 
cilities for married students should be 
recognized and accepted by college 
administrators wherever the need for 
such permanent housing exists. It 
should no longer be considered a side- 
line of higher education. In the words 
of one university president, “Good 
housing contributes to academic suc- 
cess, and the securing of proper hous- 
ing is as important as providing prop- 
er classroom instruction.” (10:8). 
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Secondary School Exchange 
High School Graduates and the Armed Forces 


MARGARET MILLS NOE 


Although many women served suc- 
cessfully in the Armed Forces during 
World War II and are now an in- 
tegral part of the Marine Corps, the 
Army and Navy, the advisers in most 
programs of our high schools have 
been unaware of the values for our 
girls in military service. While the 
actual recruitment of girls is the re- 
sponsibility of the various branches of 
the Armed Forces, a knowledge of 
the reserve program could well be a 
part of our counseling program. Its 
personal and social values should be 
weighed against the need for teachers 
and others in social, useful vocations. 

The need for women in our Armed 
Forces is indicated by the appropria- 
tions from Congress to provide money 
for the strengthening of the reserve 
program in all branches of the service. 
When war strikes in the future it will 
be sudden. And as slow mobilization 
is a thing of the past and rapid move- 
ment essential, a large reserve is more 
economical and necessary in both time 
and money than large regular armed 
forces. 

With the drafting of young men 
into the services, many girls, particu- 
larly those not going on to college, 
experience new adjustments, emo- 
tional and social. For girls who are 
going to work directly from high 
school, there is the problem of a new 
social life. The easy give and take of 
the high school campus has to be sup- 
planted. New friends must be sought, 


new contacts established. Well ad- 
justed as a girl may be in her job and 
her home, she may be disturbed by 
the absence of her friends who have 
been drawn away for a year or two 
in the Armed Forces. The Reserve 
Training program can be suggested as 
an outlet for these girls. 

During the summer it was the 
privilege of your commentator to 
spend some time at a Marine Depot 
where young women Reservists were 
coming from all over the country for 
their two week training on a military 
base. Each of the girls was regularly 
employed at home, but throughout 
the year has had the interest and the 
time to devote to preparation for serv- 
ice to her country. As a part of our 
counseling program, a description of 
the program of the Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve program may serve 
as a suggestion as to the possibilities 
offered in the various branches of the 
Armed Forces. 

The mission of the Women Marine 
Reserve Platoons is to provide trained 
women reservists to meet initial mo- 
bilization needs of the Marine Corps. 
The training will consist of basic in- 
doctrination in general military sub- 
jects in which all members of the Or- 
ganized Reserve are required to be 
proficient, and advanced specialized 
training based on the specialty for 
which the platoon is established. 

The recruiting of women in each 
branch of the Armed Forces is highly 
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selective, for the reservist and regular 
personnel. In the Marine Corps evi- 
dence of good character and a satis- 
factory record of previous employ- 
ment or schooling are required in ad- 
dition to a high school diploma. Be- 
fore their acceptance between the ages 
of 18 to 36 years, physical and men- 
tal examinations are given. So selec- 
tive is the service for girls in the Ma- 
rine Corps that the required passing 
grade in mental and aptitude tests is 
more than twice as high in percentile 
rating as that for the men. 

Enlistment for Reserve Women 
may be for three years, six years or 
an indefinite period. Two hours of 
study each week are expected, during 
which time military customs and mili- 
tary discipline are covered and 
military instruction given. After six 
months, specialized training is pro- 
vided in particular fields: Administra- 
tion, Classification, Disbursing, Sup- 
ply, Communications. 

Each year the two week tour of 
active duty on a Military Base is the 
high point of the program. The unit 
is brought to the Marine Base by ap- 
propriate transportation. Barracks, in- 
cluding recreation facilities and a mess 
hall, are prepared and every effort is 
made to present to the girls a true 
picture of the Marine Corps through 


lectures on military procedures, drill 
periods, and actual experiences in the 
offices, rifle range and naval vessels. 

And what are the values to our 
girls in a program of Reserve Train- 
ing? Intangible gains are the under- 
standing and appreciation of the mili- 
tary experience that their brothers and 
husbands will have, insight as to the 
disciplines learned, the pressures lived 
under, the feeling of belonging to 
more than just his family and his 
home town. 

And in terms of specific compensa- 
tions, the Reserve Training Program 
provides that each girl shall have: 

A complete winter and summer 
uniform, a full day’s pay for each 
two hour training period, the op- 
portunity to accumulate credit for 
promotion in rank and officer train- 
ing on the same basis that is ex- 
tended the men. 

As the program of women reserv- 
ists in each branch is more extensive 
than recorded here, interested coun- 
selors may secure additional informa- 
tion regarding the location of the 
training centers, the qualifications for 
acceptance and the duties and benefits 
to the individual, by calling or writing 
to the recruitment office nearest your 
school. 
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Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


The most noteworthy recent con- 
tribution to “the great debate” on the 
proper education of women is Mirra 
Komarovsky’s Women in the Modern 
World. Their Education and Their 
Dilemmas (1). Dr. Komarovsky, who 
is Professor of Sociology at Barnard 
College, has drawn on her very rele- 
vant professional knowledge and her 
great good sense to produce a well- 
reasoned and impressive book. She 
begins by recognizing the arguments 
of what she calls the “neo-antifemi- 
nists” who claim that women’s prob- 
lems today stem from the feminist de- 
termination that women should not 
merely be equal to men but that they 
should be like men, wherefore they 
adopted masculine goals and received 
a masculine education. While finding 
this indictment valid on a few counts, 
Miss Komarovsky is on the whole an 
anti-neo-antifeminist, without being a 
feminist in the general understanding 
of the term. She analyzes carefully 
the arguments, biological, psychologi- 
cal, and social, for and against a “dis- 
tinctively feminine curriculum” and 
discusses the problems of adolescent 
girls in our society, and the special 
concerns of the homemaker and the 
female job holder. In the end she 
finds in favor of a liberal education 
for women rather than a special voca- 
tional preparation for homemaking as 
the universal feminine specific. She 
wants a liberal education which is flex- 
ible and growing, not traditional and 
fixed, and she urges society in general 
and colleges in particular to realize 


that “full time homemaking is one of 
the several equally reputable careers 
for college women,” and to under- 
stand that this realization should not 
lead to concentration on this objective 
alone. Women’s colleges must con- 
tinue to teach “future geologists, 
chemists and historians” as well. In 
the course of her agument Miss Ko- 
marovsky makes many effective com- 
ments on desirable revisions in men’s 
education and on the relation between 
the sexes in the present world. This 
book is highly recommended reading 
for readers of this journal. Another 
approach to the problem of women 
and education is to be found in a new 
UNESCO publication which follows 
the recent study on Access of Women 
to Education which contained the an- 
swers of 47 countries to a question- 
naire prepared by UNESCO and the 
International Bureau of Education. 
This volume, Women and Education 
(2), contains reports from three coun- 
tries which show markedly different 
situations and developments. The 
three reports are on Chile, by Mrs. 
Ananda Labarca, Director of the De- 
partment of Summer Schools and Uni- 
versity Extension of the University of 
Chile; India, by K. L. Joshi and P. D. 
Shukla, Assistant Educational Advis- 
ers to the Government of India; and 
Yugoslavia, by Mrs. Mitra Mitro- 
vich, Minister-President of the Coun- . 
cil for Education and Culture of the 
Serbian People’s Republic and Mrs. 
Vida Tomisch, People’s Deputy. It is 
very illuminating to observe the dif- 
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ferent spirit which animates each of 
these programs for the education of 
women and the differences in prob- 
lems and rate and direction of prog- 
ress. One can turn from this to Five 
Thousand Women College Graduates 
Report (3) to discover what some re- 
cent American alumnae think of their 
education and what use they are mak- 
ing of it. This survey, sponsored by 
the B’nai B'rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, analyzes a group of women 
graduates of the class from 1946 to 
1949 on such points as socio-economic 
background, marriage rate, financing 
of college education, use of counseling 
services, occupations chosen, success in 
jobs, and effects of religious back- 
ground. This study points out that 
most of the 5000 young women who 
reported had planned on professional 
occupations after college but that 
many landed in clerical fields. Where 
young women are needed and can 
therefore hope to find their best voca- 
tional opportunities is made clear in 
a recent flyer issued by the Women’s 
Bureau (4); there is great demand 
for young women between the ages of 
18 and 34 in the armed forces, teach- 
ing, nursing, social work, medical 
fields and office work. 

One of the most discussed aspects 
of American education today is the 
transition from high school to college. 
Many educators have come to feel 
strongly that this is one of the points 
in the American educational process 
at which there is notable overlapping, 
lack of coordination and waste. The 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation has in- 
terested itself in this question and in 
Bridging the Gap between School and 
College (5) makes a progress report 


on four related projects in this area. 
The first of these, on general educa- 
tion in school and college, has been 
carried on by three preparatory 
schools, Andover, Exeter and Laur- 
enceville, and three universities, Har- 
vard, Princeton and Yale. They have 
particularly considered duplication 
and repetition, in the freshman year, 
of academic work done in the last year 
of preparatory school. Another proj- 
ect has brought together the public 
schools of Portland, Oregon and Reed 
College in a program to enrich educa- 
tional opportunity for public school 
children of promise. The possibility 
of admission with advanced standing 
for students who can obtain in high 
school courses which are the equiva- 
lents of freshmen courses has been ex- 
plored by a group of high schools and 
colleges, with Kenyon College taking 
the lead. The fourth project is that 
on early admission to college; the re- 
port shows that the experimental 
group of students admitted to college 
before completing high school have 
done well. All these enterprises are 
important for the future of American 
education and deserve watching, con- 
sideration, and—where it is feasible— 
participation. 

Another great issue before Ameri- 
can schools and colleges is television, 
which can be a blessing or a curse, and 
educators must take all measures with- 
in their power to insure that it shall 
be the former rather than the latter. 
As Everett Case says in his introduc- 
tion to A Television Policy for Edu- 
cation (6) “The stakes are high and 
the time is short.” This volume, which 
contains the proceedings of the Tele- 
vision Programs Institute held at 
Pennsylvania State College in April, 
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1952, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, contains 
reports on what is being done and in- 
telligent discussion of what might and 
indeed should be done in this field. 
There are a number of new books 
and pamphlets dealing with the serv- 
ices which American schools and col- 
leges are now increasingly providing. 
Unity within Guidance (7), edited by 
Ruth Strang and others, a publication 
of the New York Siate Association of 
Deans and Guidance Personnel, gives 
general guidance about the principles 
and purposes of guidance programs. 
Student Personnel Programs in Tran- 
sition (8) tells the story of how in 
1946 to 1950 the American Council 
on Education, with a grant from the 
Hazen Foundation, provided an Ad- 
visory Service on Student Personnel. 
Eighty two colleges availed them- 
selves of this service and welcomed 
consultants to their campuses. The 
pamphlet describes these visits and the 
results that came from them and rec- 
ommends that similar consultative 
services continue to be offered. As the 
number of foreign students in Ameri- 
can colleges increases (there were 33,- 
000 last year), discussion of their role 
and experience here is decidedly in 
order. The report of an Orientation 
to America of Foreign Exchangees (9) 
held in 1952 under the sponsorship of 
that omni-present and very admirable 
body, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, contains thoughtful discussion 
on such points as foreign attitudes to- 
ward the United States, the inter- 
pretation of American civilization to 
exchangees, and orientation methods. 
Other recent publications stress other 
special groups in our student popula- 
tion. Gifted Children—T heir Nature 


and Needs (10) is essentially a bib- 
liography plus a description of the 
methods used and the results achieved 
in a year’s study of this subject by the 
Newburgh Branch of the American 
Association of University Women. 
Here’s hoping that other AAUW 
branches and women’s groups will fol- 
low this lead. The equally important 
and difficult problem of the severely 
retarded child is dealt with in a bulle- 
tin by Arthur S. Hill, issued by the 
United States Office of Education 
(11). About 750,000 school-age chil- 
dren in this country are mentally re- 
tarded: of these, perhaps 15% are in 
special schools or classes, most are in 
regular elementary or secondary 
schools where they receive little or no 
assistance, and some (no one knows 
how many) are not in school at all. 
Mr. Hill strongly advocates the re- 
sponsibility of local community and 
home for these children rather than 
the traditional handing of them over 
to state institutions. Some school sys- 
tems have special classes for the mod- 
erately retarded: under what circum- 
stances and with what sort of program 
the local schools can help the severely 
retarded is the central theme of this 
bulletin. Particular attention is given 
to the work of those school systems, 
notably Detroit, Michigan, and Salem, 
Massachusetts, which have been most 
effective in dealing with the severely 
retarded. A careful, factual survey, 
the third of such studies made at ten 
year intervals, is to be found in Health 
Services in City Schools (12), another 
Office of Education publication. Nellie 
Zetta —Thompson has come to the 
rescue of the hard-pressed high school 
faculty member who is adviser to a 
student club and needs ideas: her 
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new book lives up to its title Your 
School Clubs: A Complete Guide to 
500 Activities for Group Leaders and 
Members (13). 
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We Deans 


BARBARA CATTON 


Dorothy Gebauer, Dean of Women at the 
University of Texas, represented NADW at 
the inauguration of President Logan Wilson 
at the University of Texas on October 29, 
1953, 

Barbara Mertz, Associate Dean of Students 
and Dean of Women at Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn., was the representative of 
NADW at the inauguration of President Paul 
Henry Giddens of Hamline on October 9, 
1953. 

A new residence hall now being completed 
at the University of Wichita, Kansas, will be 
named in honor of Grace Wilkie, who retired 
from her position as Dean of Women at the 
University on July 1, 1953. Other NADW 
members recently retired are Mrs. Beth Porter 
Garvey, formerly Dean of Women at the State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn.; Florence 
Kerr, formerly Freshman Adviser and Head 


Resident at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
and Alice A. Doner, Dean of Women, Man- 
chester College, Manchester, Ind. 

Mrs. Mabel W. Winston, Dean of Women 
at Southern Oregon College of Education, was 
elected Vice-President from the North Pacific 
Region of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women at the national AAUW conven- 
tion in Minneapolis, June, 1953. Chairman of 
the AAUW Education Committee is Dean 
Nancy Duke Lewis of Pembroke College, 
Brown University. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Olive M. Dahl, who served for twenty one 
years as Dean of Women at Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Oregon, died on August 7, 
1953. Students and faculty joined in a recog- 
nition service held in the College chapel on 
November 5. 
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Mrs. Inez R. Canan of Purdue University 
died on November 2, 1953. Mrs. Canan had 
been on the staff at Purdue since 1942, first 
with the Agricultural Experiment Station and 
then as Assistant Director of Women’s Resi- 
dence Halls. In July, 1945 she was named 
Acting Director and subsequently was named 
Director, which position she occupied until 
her death. 


CORRECTION 


The “We Deans” column in the October 
Journat incorrectly listed Mrs. Theo. M. 
Temple as Dean at Spelman College. Mrs. 
Temple is Dean of Women at the University 
of Houston, Houston, Texas. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Erma I. Anderson, Assistant Dean of Wom- 
en, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

E. Jean Antes, Dean of Women, Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebr. 

Mrs. Jean Fyfe Baird, Dean of Women, 
University of Wichita, Kansas. 

Florence M. Brown, Dean of Students, 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Frances R. Brown, Academic Dean, Pine 
Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Frances Burdette, Dean of Women, Ohio 
Northern University, Ada, Ohio. 

Gabriella Day, Counselor, Student Coun- 
seling Center, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

D. Janet Douglas, Assistant Dean of Wom- 
en, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Mrs. Nancy Callahan Gelling, Assistant 
Counselor of Students, University College, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Clara Giese, Girls Adviser, Greenwich 
Country Day School, Greenwich, Conn. 

Leah Farr, Director, Women’s Campus 
Housing, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. 

Valborg Fletty, Dean of Women, Shepherd 
College, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Frances Freese, Assistant Dean of Women, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 

Sophia L. Haase, Director, Willard Hall, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Pauline Hobbs, Social Director, State Teach- 
ers College, Frostburg, Md. 

Mrs. Brahna C. Hutchins, Dean of Women, 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mrs. Margaret Neal Jewell, Assistant to the 
Director of Women’s Activities, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 

Vera Ellen Johnson, Personnel Counselor, 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 

Lois P. Kennedy, Vocational Counselor, 
Office of the Dean of Women, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Ellen K. Lane, Assistant Director of Student 
Personnel, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. 

Marian McBrair, Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Mrs. Rita R. McCain, Dean of Women, 
LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Miller, Dean of Women, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Priscilla Rose Morton, Dean of Women, 
Albright College, Reading, Pa. 

Donnabell Muncy, Dean of Women, Col- 
lege of Emporia, Emporia, Kans, 

Virginia P. Neel, Dean of Women, Wilkes 
College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ruth Jane Oakes, Dean of Women, Wil- 
mington College, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Carol Saunders, Associate Dean of Students, 
State University Teachers College, New Paltz, 
N. Y. 

Ellen M. Shea, Assistant Dean of Women, 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Marion E. Smith, Director of Student 
Union and Dormitories, State University 
Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Dorothy F. Snyder, Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents, University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H. 

Betty A. Spillman, Director, Student Center, 
New Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Pauline R. Utzinger, Counselor for Women 
Students and Resident Head, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. 

Elsie Weekly, Associate Dean of Students, 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 


Ruth H. Weimer, Assistant to the Dean of- 


Women, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jean L. Wilson, Assistant Dean of Women, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
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NEWS FROM THE STATES 
The Fourth Annual Workshop of the Florida 


Association of Deans and Counselors was held 
at Florida State University November 13-14, 
1953. The program began with a review of 
guidance developments in Florida, followed by 
an address on “Counseling Trends” by Nich- 
olas Hobbs, Division of Human Development 
and Guidance, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Eight work groups, for which mem- 
bers had registered in advance, held two ses- 
sions each and were arranged around the fol- 
lowing topics: Articulation Problems: Home— 
Elementary—Senior High School; Articulation 
Problems: Senior High School — College; 
School and Community Resources; Initiating 
Guidance Services; Counseling Problems: High 
School Level; Counseling Problems: College 
Level; Tests and Appraisal Devices; Guidance 
Service as an Aid on Improving the School 
Program. Other general sessions included a 
panel discussion on Achieving Functional Guid- 
ance Services, and a demonstration of Role 
Playing. The evening period was left free for 
“Individual Recreation,” the alternative sug- 
gestions being the Ringling Brothers Circus 
and Guidance Films! A breakfast session was 
listed on the program as “Purely Permissive 
Professional Breakfast, Cafeteria Style.” Helen 
Lynch, Dean of Girls at the St. Petersburg 
High School, is President of the Florida Asso- 
ciation, which includes both men and women. 
Co-chairmen for the Workshop were Melvene 
Hardee, Co-ordinator of Counseling, Florida 
State University, and Harold Cottingham of 
the School of Education, Florida State Uni- 
versity. 

“These Things We Can Do” was the theme 
of the meeting of the Kansas Association of 
Deans of Women and Advisers of Girls, held 
at Washburn University in Topeka, October 
16-17, 1953. An outstanding feature of the 
program, writes the reporter, “was our having 
four college and four high school girls in a 
panel discussion tell us deans what we can and 
should be doing. It was unprepared, informal, 
and excellent.” The College Section considered 
such topics as Jobs for Women Frequently 
Overlooked, Counseling Techniques, AWS and 
National Deans’ Meetings, and “So You’re 
Responsible for a Dormitory.” The High 
School Section talked about Character Educa- 
tion, Your Teen Agers, the Ford Foundation 


Scholarships, and heard a panel discuss Selling 
Our Services to the Community. At the lunch- 
eon session the members reminisced with Grace 
Wilkie, formerly Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity of Wichita, and Grace Irwin, Dean of 
Women at Baker University; they looked 
into the future with Mrs. Marie Diggs of 
Coffeyville Junior College and Irene Aiken, 
Counselor at St. Luke’s Hospital, Kansas City, 
who asked “Where Do We Go from Here?” 
The program also included a coffee hour at the 
Menninger Foundation and an address by Dr. 
Cotter Hirschberg, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Child Psychiatry at the Foundation. 
The Association elected Mrs. Jean Fyfe Baird, 
Dean of Women at the University of Wichita, 
as President. 


The Michigan State Association of Deans of 
Women and Counselors af Girls held their 
annual fall conference at the Kellogg Center 
for Continuing Education, Michigan State 
College, on October 2-3, 1953, using the 
theme “Make Way for Tomorrow.” The visit- 
ing speaker was Esther Lloyd-Jones of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, who ad- 
dressed a dinner meeting and a morning ses- 
sion. Time was allowed in the program for 
visiting the counseling center, the dormitories, 
and improvement services at the college; guid- 
ance films were also shown. At the final dinner 
meeting, the group heard Mrs. Daniel J. Mur- 
phy, Director of Employee Consultation Bu- 
reau, J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, speak 
on “Helping People to Find Themselves at 
Work.” The new President of the Association 
is Ellen L. Kean, Girls’ Counselor, Port Hu- 
ron High School. 


At the third annual fall meeting of the 
Missouri Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors, held in St. Louis November 5, 
1953, Dean Nancy McNeir Ring of St. Louis 
University -was elected president. Principal 
speaker at the meeting was Mrs. Theo M. Shea 
of the Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity, who described her experiences with the 
Human Relations Workshop held on the cam- 
pus during the summer of 1953. Her talk was 
followed by a discussion period and a social 
hour. 

The University of Maryland was host to 
the Regional Association of Deans of Women 
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and Advisers of Girls (Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, and Virginia) on their 
thirtieth anniversary, October 10, 1953. Fol- 
lowing the business session, an address was 
given by President H. C. Byrd of the Univer- 
sity. The section of the program that will 
long be cherished by the members was 
“Reminiscences On Our Thirtieth Anniver- 
sary,” by Adele Stamp, Dean of Women at 
the University of Maryland, and Mary T. 
McCurley, Director of Vocational Guidance at 
Goucher College, charter members of the Asso- 
ciation. In costume appropriate to 1923, the 
year the Association was founded, the two char- 
ter members related in rollicking fashion the 
early vicissitudes of the organization. The 
members were guests of the University at 
luncheon and at the football game in the after- 
noon. Ruth McRae, Principal, Capitol Page 
School, is president of the group. 

The Texas Association of Deans of Women 
reports an excellent program of the Work Con- 
ference for student personnel workers, under 
the auspices of the Association and the Uni- 
versity of Texas, June 16-20, 1953. The 
Work Conferences, which have been held for 
several summers on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, are acquiring an excellent repu- 
tation. Leader and consultant at the 1953 con- 
ference was Ruth O. McCarn of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Past President of NADW. 
Mrs. McCarn addressed the group each day, 
visited the discussion groups, and presented 
one evening address. She spoke on such topics 
as Foundations for Student Personnel Work, 
The Role of the Emotions, Concept of Matur- 
ity, Signs of Professional Growth. Deans will 
be interested in her classification of the signs 
of professional growth as both corporate and 
personal, corporate being evidenced by the 
existence of such workshops as the Texas Con- 
ference, membership in deans’ associations, 
close association with neighboring colleges and 
universities, and membership in civic groups. 
Personal professional growth is shown by our 
willingness to find out the role we are re- 
quired to play and to do it, our willingness 
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to cooperate with those who are involved with 
the job, and our willingness to delegate some 
of the responsibility. The group meeting on 
housing talked about student government, in- 
service training programs for house directors, 
and some aspects of house management. 
Careers conferences and preparation for mar- 
riage in a time of changing concepts of the 
roles of women were discussed by other groups. 
The high school section asked this question: 
What can high school deans do to help stu- 
dents meet the problems they encounter when 
they go to college? They tried to identify 
the problems, to find out what the colleges are 
doing in the way of pre-orientation, and to 
find out what high school counselors are doing. 
Do “big wheels” adjust to college more easily 
‘than do “brains” or “less important” persons? 
Are we guilty of establishing a momentum for 
individuals in high school that gives them a 
false sense of leadership? Space does not per- 
mit a report of the other valuable lectures and 
discussions on the program but it is good to 
know that the Texas Association is already 
planning for a workshop in the summer of 
1954. Margaret Berry, Dean of Women at 
East Texas State Teachers College, is the newly 
elected President of the Association. 

“A day of inspiration and practical help” 
was the way members of the Washington State 
Association of Deans of Women and Girls 
Advisers described their annual fall conference, 
held in Bellingham November 7, 1953. The 
general theme of the program concerned social 
standards, and members were asked to consider 
the following questions: Do our young people 
want to be held to definite social standards? 
Who should set social standards—school? home? 
students? or should it be a joint responsibility? 
How can the counselor help an individual ac- 
cept responsibility for seting desirable standards 
for himself? What is the woman counselor’s 
role in upholding social standards in a manner 
which will permit individual growth? The 
newly elected president of the Washington 
Association is Dorothea von Berg, Dean of 
Girls, Vancouver High School. 





